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JUNE BIRDS OF LARAMIE, WYOMING. 
(THE Story OF A VACATION TRIP.) 
BY W. F. HENNINGER 


My long desired vacation had come. For some time I had 
been looking for a new ornithological field, for one tires of 
sameness, besides I wished to study some species in nature 
in order to be able to desoribe them accurately in my work. 


So I had finally concluded to go to Wyoming and try my 


luck there. A careful perusal of Professors Knight’s “ Birds 
of Wyoming” convinced me that some work might be done 
there and some new observations might be made. May 26 
found me on the train to Chicago where I spent a few de- 
lightful hours with my friend Eifrig and the next day I was 
speeding across the plains of Illinois, lowa, and Nebraska. 
As the train left North Platte on the morning of the 28th 
and stopped at some smaller stations I saw the Western 
Meadowlark and heard for the first time its beautiful liquid 
note. Along the Platte river was a Great Blue Heron, a 
flock of wild ducks and a few Sandpipers, which I could not 
identify. Cheyenne was reached at 3 p. m., but it was on a 
later visit to this place on June 11th that I cou'd see the 
Bronzed Grackle and the Red-headed Woodpecker of true 
Eastern species. The real climb towards the divide then 
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began and up on the crest, at Sherman, at the height of 2700 
metres, I saw on a mountain meadow, through which a little 
brook gushed down the valley, the first Brewer’s Blackbirds 
preening their glossy blue-black plumage in the sun. Close 
to the track were many gophers, prairie dogs and, as luck 
favored me, not more than 10 metres away sat a Burrowing 
Owl and looked undisturbed at the long overland train. And 
then we swung around a sharp curve to begin the descent in- 
to the Laramie Plains, 190 kilometres long, an almost perfect 
oval of dusty, dark green, rolling prairie, with a broad silvery 
band, the Laramie River meandering through its center. To 
the east rose the long sloping barren Laramie Mountains at 
the end of which in the hazy distance 96 kilometres away 
there stood the Laramie Peak 3650 metres high, while to the 
West a gloomy and dark wall of mountains, overtopped by 
a number of shining white orags and shimmering icy peaks, 
gilded by the sun’s fiery rays seemed in their sublime and co- 
lessal majesty to forbid all attempts of frail man to conquer 
. then. 

And the train sped on. Back of us, to the South, Colo- 
rado’s icekings formed a perfect barrier. Distance immense 
and endless before us to the North as the boundless prairie 
met our eyes. Down shot the train at terrific speed, then a 
squeaking of wheels, a hissing of airbrakes and slowly we 
rolled into the typical western town of Laramie. There my 
friend, Rev. O. Wichmann, who with his two sons Arthur 
and Gerhold helped me in many ways during my stay, met 
ine and conducted me to my headquarters. On the way 
through town I was everywhere greeted by the merry twitter- 
ing of the House Finches in their beautiful rose-colored 
garb, reminding me of the European Chaffinch, but alas! in 
the dusty street fighting and chirping, that miserable ruffian, 
the English Sparrow, who had come to stay. 

In spite of the long and tiresome trip the cool mountain 
air and the glorious sun chased me out of bed rather early on 
the next morning and after the unpacking of my outfit I 
sauntered along some of the streets with their cotton-wood 
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trees, their sand and their general unfinished appearance. 
liouse Finches everywhere and I stood and watched them fer 
hours. In the City Park a block away a Western Meadow- 
lark was pouring forth its melody towards the sun’s golden 
orb. A walk of two minutes and I was on the open pra ie, 
gophers whisked away and running on the ground between 
their burrows, Desert Horned Larks. Slowly I wandered 
to the Union Pacific Ice Plant with its Reservoir and to the 
Laramie River. The unusually early spring had caused the 
waters to rise and the whole valley was overflowed. Desert 
Horned Larks and Meadowlarks seemed to be found on all 
sides and among them I saw my first McCowns Longspurs. 
A few steps farther and I ran on to a pair of the beautiful 











Nests of Cliff Swallow. 
Laramie, Wyo., June 13, 1914. 


Lark Buntings, a bird that is rather rare in this whole region 
west of the border chain of the Rockies. Now a new sight 
attracted my attention. Over the river a cloud of small 
birds was hovering and I hastened over there almost running 
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over a prairiedog, who slunk barking angrily away into his 
hole. The cloud swooped to my head and with perfect ease 
I could make out that it was Violet-green Swallows. New 
species on every side and I was hardly through making a 
good study of one, then another one would loom up and 
seemed to make the request to be studied and identified. At 
last I spied some old acquaintances: several Killdeer, one 
Greater Yellow-legs standing on guard like a German sen- 
tinel and another enormous flock of swallows alighting to 
gather up mud—Eave Swallows. Altogether I never did see 
as many swallows in all my life as I saw here in Laramie in 
four weeks. Finally I strolied towards my headquarters and 
there on a telephone post, warbling sweetly, though not very 
loudly, sat a Mountain Bluebird. I stood’in perfect amaze- 
ment. I looked again but across the street sat two more and 
farther on was another one warbling, and then I wondered 
what had induced my dear old friend Dawson to write in his 
“ Birds of Washington” the entire song tradition of the 
Mountain Bluebird, including the “delightful warble” of 
Townsend appears to be quite without foundation etc.” I 
sat down on a somewhat dilapidated lumber pile. I was go- 
ing to watch those Bluebirds very closely. Altogether I 
watched three pairs of them and there was certainly a sweet 
delightful warble coming from those throats. So after all 
Townsend was right and Dawson is wrong. And I may 
add that I watched Bluebirds in Laramie every diy during 
my stay and in Rev. Wichmann’s yard where they built their 
nest the male would sing on top of the nesting box and warble 
often for 15 minutes at a time. Yes indeed the Mountain 

luebird has a delightful warble, although it does not quite 
come up to that of our eastern Bluebird in power and sweet- 
ness. At last I got back to the house and here in the yard 
was a White-throated and two White-crowned Sparrows but 
of course I could not make out whether it was leucophrys 
proper or the subspecies. Another short stroll added the 
Western Chipping and the Clay-colored Sparrows to my list 
of birds observed. 
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The town of Laramie itself furnished quite a number of 
species not found on the prairie or in the mountains. The 
first day I saw my only pair of Bullock’s Orioles right in the 
cotton-wood trees and after that although I searched for 
them carefully I never saw them again. In town too was the 
only place I saw the Broad-tailed Hummer in the gardens 
among the flowers, the Hammond and the Alder Flycatcher, 
the Western Goldfinch, the Batchelder’s Woodpecker and 
others. 

May 30th found us on the road towards the Laramie 
Mountains. This was the warmest day I experienced, the 





Nest and eggs of Wilson’s Phalarope. 
Carroll Lakes, Wyo., June 12, 1914. 


thermometer showing 82 degrees in the shade and the natives 
sweltered, while I of course thought it delightfully cool. At 
first we had two miles of gophers and prairiedogs with one 
Burrowing Owl, one Sparrow Hawk and innumerable 
Mourning Doves till we got to the City Springs. Here we 
ran on to a colony of Bank Swallows, a flock of Brewers 
Blackbirds, a Kingbird and a fine specimen of the Arkansas 
Kingbird. Just beyond the City Springs the bare rock stuck 
out and ran for about six miles in a kind of a barren plateau. 
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The solid rock was varied only by greasewood and cactus, 
with which I got a somewhat painful acquaintance at first, 
growing out of the crevices. To the right of us ran a long 
canyon, the sides of which were densely covered with grease- 
wood and here | recognized at once the song of the Western 
Vesper Sparrow by its similarity to that of the eastern variety 
which exceeds it in sweetness. In between there arose a 
stronger, more trilling song and.scon I noticed the performer, 
but he was exceedingly difficult to get at and identified it as 
« Brewer's Sparrow. Once known it is not quickly forgotten. 
We wandered on, the shrubs grew denser, great beds of 
Howers with the most intense and glowing colors, dark in- 
digo blue, yellow, scarlet, red and white, in such exquisite 
purity as I had never seen them before, shone in the bright 
sunlight, and all of a sudden there burst forth from the 
dreary greasewood a song of great power and glory. [ list- 
ened attentively. Surely they were Thrasher notes and at 
Tast I caught sight of the songster 





a fine Sage Thrasher. 
I had read much about the vocal powers of this bird and he 
certainly is a fine songster. Still I would not place his best 
performance above that of a good Catbird. On the other 
hand in that sterile waste in which he lives he helps to put 
life, beauty and meledy into a wilderness and that may have 
helped to extol his vocal powers somewhat above the stand- 
ard which they really attain. But after all we should be 
thankful that he has been placed in these desolate places. 
And again there was a change in the landscape. There 
was a peculiar odor in the air, great beds of sage appeared 
now and from the midst of it there*came still another song 
not as powerful as that of the Sage Thrasher, but stronger 
and more beautiful than that of the Brewer’s Sparrow. 
Everywhere in this region it was tinkling in the air and cou- 
pled with that of the Thrasher and the Brewer’s Sparrow I 
had quite a concert. Their plain gray garb made identifica- 
tion easy and I had great delight in watching these Sage 
Sparrows. In all my travels through the Sage brush how- 
ever I was unlucky in not finding that bird otherwise so com- 
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mon in Wyoming, the Sage Grouse, just as I missed the Blue 
Grouse of the Mountains. 

Now the ground began to rise and the traveling became 
more laborious. As the echo of one of my shots rolled along 
the canyon a great Horned Owl flew out of a Juniper-tree 
up to the next canyon. Then came the first pines, one of 
them showing three holes, one occupied by a Sparrow Hawk, 
on2 by a Red-shafted Flicker and one by a swarm of bumble- 
bees. Here we rested for a while, examined the nest of a 
Mourning Dove in the crevice of a rock down so deep that 
no prowling coyote could ever reach it, and saw two ma- 
jestic birds come sailing over the crest of the nearest canyon, 
one of them alighting in a tree and enabling us to see that it 
was that glorious bird, the Ferruginous Rough-leg, a pair of 
which had their nest at the chimney rocks near the Colorado 
boundary 32 kilometres away. The canyon showed some 
steep sides farther up and in going down one of these we 
noticed that the Western Robins were to be found even up 
here 3000 metres high. On a dry limb overhanging a deep 
gorge sat a Townsend Solitaire unfortunately absolutely si- 
lent and although I had hoped to hear the song of this bird 
I was disappointed. Loudly scolding against my intrusion 
was a Rock Wren and from under my feet there slipped out 
the beautiful Green-tailed Towhee. While still watching him, 
right above me I heard the well known, quavering note of the 
Warbling Vireo and in the pines at my side Audubon’s War- 
blers flitted back and forth, Mountain Chickadees and Red- 
breasted Nuthatches were climbing and hopping from limb 
to limb. Quite a long time we whiled away here and studied 
these interesting forms of bird life. 

Then came the descent, I not wishing to climb to the top 
at this time. Overhead sailed a Turkey Vulture and at some 
water hole on the plateau I shot a lone Mountain Plover, the 
only one I saw during my stay and I had been induced to be- 
lieve through Knight’s book that they were common all over 
the Laramie Plains. Tired from this tramp of some 48 kilo- 
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metres up and down the mountain sides we reached home 
without any further interesting observations. 

Sunday I enjoyed an automobile trip to the State Fish 
Hatchery and of course was not surprised to find a Kingfisher 
there watching the brook trout with a covetous eye. Monday 
in a drizzling rain I concluded to try some of the swampy 
places almost within the city limits. Ringbilled Gulls, Mal- 
lards and an occasional Crow were flying over the river and 
at the first small pond I saw a fine female of the Wilson’s 
Phalarope standing with head erect displaying its beautiful 
colors. A little farther on among a number of Red-winged 











Nest of Yellow-headed Blackbird. 
Laramie, Wyo., June 6, 1914. 


Blackbirds two more showed up, a pair, and then the air 
seemed to be alive with them. “ Most exasperating fowl” 
Dawson calls them and to be sure they were. They came and 
they went, sometimes silently, sometimes with a melodious 
flute-like note. Now they were swimming gracefully, now 
gathering food with a continuous nodding of the head, again 
stalking along the shore eyeing everything with suspicion and 
then disappearing. I watched them for hours. When all 
had disappeared I walked ahead and here they were again 
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circling around me reminding me in their flight sometimes of 
the Woodcock and then again of the Teal. Truly their nest 
was there somewhere in this swampy overflowed tract of 
several hundred acres but it was futile to attempt to find it. 
Besides had not Milton S. Ray hunted for years before he 
found the nest, and had not Dawson despaired of ever finding 


it? Why should I be more. fortunate? 
The next few days I spent in preparing specimens, for the 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Miss Rose Bird 
Maley, had graciously granted me a permit for scientific col- 
lecting. And then I had to visit the Museum of the Wy- 
oming University and there I surely met Wyoming’s grand 











Nest and eggs of Yellow-headed Blackbird. 
Laramie, Wyo., June 6, 1914. 


old man in the person of Professor W._H. Reed, congenial 
and courteous in every way. It was a pleasure to list2n to 
his stories of his participation in all of the Indian wars in this 
western region, or of his success in finding fossils and, sur- 
rounded by the monstrous Dinosaurs, to hear how he found 
the prehistoric Camel not larger than a Dachshund, how he 
discovered the only three heads of the Triceratops, the credit 
for which he never got in the works of those who used his 
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material. And how he does know the Mammals and Birds, 
the Insects and other animals of this region! Truly it was a 
revelation within itself to listen to this man and many thanks 
do I owe him for directing me and helping me in my work 
while out there. The University of Wyoming owes much to 
him indeed! 

June 4th and the 6th found me out on the open prairie with 
Rev. Wichmann on a trip to Howéeff’s Lakes. As we were 
driving over the barren waste to the northwest, flocks of Wil- 
son’s Phalaropes whirled over us from one side of the road 
to the other, and jackrabbits scampered along in unnecessary 
haste. All of a sudden from aoross the river there came a 
piercing scream and a powerful bird hurled itself into the air 
from a wall of old battlements and weather-scarred rocks. 
Straight at us he seemed to come with incredible swiftness. 
Over our heads he went like a thunderbolt and perhaps 200 
meters away a poor Meadowlark was picked up by him, then 
a swoop upwards, another wild scream and like a meteor he 


. vanished About half an hour later and again the air was 


rent with this cruel scream. It seemed to breathe the un- 
bridled spirit of this wilderness, which has its charms after 
all, and which all things here appear to be inspired with. It 
is in the wild winds of these steppes, in the grand and jum- 
bled rocks, in the indestructible mountain grass, in the intense 
colors of the flowers, in the eagle’s lofty flight, in the Ante- 
lope’s fleeting form, in the coyote’s doleful howl, in fact in 
everything, but nothing expresses it better than the Prairie 
Falcon’s riotous, unrestrained scream, the gleaming ferocity 
of his eye and the unerring swoop of his mighty pinions. 
That is the charm of this region; this spirit of freedom and 
liberty. How ignoble a Swainson’s Hawk appeared sitting 
on the earth mound of a Prairiedog, and yet we know how 
much more useful this ignoble bird is than the Prairie Falcon, 
that robber-knight in feathers! 

At last we reached the Howell’s lakes. I walked around 
two lakes, three lakes, four lakes and not a bird in sight, 


nothing but sage and jackrabbits. Then we drove home and 
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I got out to explore a little swampy tract. Wilson’s Phala- 
ropes galore and Red-winged Blackbirds with many nests. 
All of a sudden back of me a loud “ clock.” I swung around 
and there sat a beautiful male Yellow-headed Blackbird. I 
hastened to watch him and saw him disappear to the east 
along the big irrigation ditch. Just when I was getting ready 
to follow him Rev. Wichmann sang out: “ A Magpie’s nest ” 
and sure enough in a cottonwood tree was the big structure 
with five young Magpies. What a time we had to photo- 
graph those little black and white imps and how the old ones 
came and protested against our actions till a well directed 





“The little black and white imps.” 
Young Magpies. 


shot caused one to come slowly to the ground mourned by 
some crows, who had a nest nearby with six young. And 
then we went after the Yellow-headed Blackbirds down the 
line. Two small waterpools with tules afforded us at least 
30 nests with eggs and young and the usual noise. It was a 
great opportunity to study the life of this species and you 
can rest assured that I took advantage of it, altho in the ter- 
rific wind that was blowing it was quite a task to get good 
pictures. At last the sun went down and we returned home 
well satisfied with the observations of the day. 
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The next few days I spent in some of the smaller canyons, 
on the prairie and at Cheyenne on the east side of the Rockies. 
But on June the 12th the early morning found us out again 
for a longer trip to the Carrol lakes and Bamforth’s lake. 
Along the road the same scenes as before, jackrabbits, badg- 
ers, prairiedogs, circling Phalaropes and on the telephone 
poles the Western Red-tailed Hawks, both old and young, 
absolutely fearless, watching for gophers and _ prairiedogs. 
Up on a long ridge we were driving and down in a kettlehole 
were two lakes and back of them, sloping down towards them 
as far as the eye could reach, irrigated territory. Two Shev- 
ellers went up before us, then a solitary Pintail and a pair of 
Blue-winged Teals. We reached the first lake and right over 
the landspit between the two lakes there came a beautiful 
-ong-legged bird and loud flutelike notes protested agains* 
our intrusion. He settled at the water’s edge and I beheld 
one of the most beautiful and confid'ng water birds of the 
West, an Avocet. We marched on and beheld a destruction 

_that was indeed sad, Killdeer’s eggs, duck eggs floating every- 
where in the irrigated area, the nests washed away, huncreds 
of Yellow-headed Blackbirds nests, many destroyed and 
water-soaked. Then a call by my companion, Mr. Gerhold 
Wichmann, “nest with ten eggs”! I hurried over to him 
and sure enough there was the nest of a Yellow-headed Black- 
bird with 4 eggs of the owner and 6 of the Cowbird. That 
was quite a find and I collected the whole affair, but when 
I tried to save them at home I found it to be an impossibility 
for they were all too heavily incubated. And now we began 
to hunt for nests systematically, selecting a certain spot as 
a center and going away from it in ever widening spirals. 
We were coming close together when up went a Wilson’s 
Phalarope and at the same time we spied the nest with 4 
eggs. What mattered it that a vicious thunder-shower had 
come over from the Sheep Mountains and) drenched us to the 
skin, the glorious sun and the brisk wind would dry that 
again. Here was a streak of luck and the pent up anticipa- 
tion at last realized had to explode in a ory of exultant joy — 
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Mr. Wichmann said I yelled like an Arapahoe on the warpath, 
but that is sheer calumny—! It took only a little time to cut 
away the tules, to get the camera in position and I brought 
away as perfect a picture as was ever taken of the nest and 
eggs of this bird. What a triumph! Where even an ex- 
pert like Dawson had failed, I a mere novice in this region, 
had been successful! I was still patting myself in great con- 
ceit when another winged form came across the horizon, ah! 





Ground nest and eggs of Brewer’s Blackbird. 
Carroll Lakes, Wyo., June 12, 1914. 


my old friend from the Black Channel marshes of Sandusky, 
the Black Tern, and then another. Well! Prof. Knight had 
said that it was exceedingly rare in Wyoming as a migrant, 
here it was present in the breeding szason, twenty of them, 
and a little later I found one of the eggs laid on a piece of 
floating but compact cowdung, a new record for the state of 
Wyoming. We splashed on through the watery meadows. 
Now a fine Cinnamon Teal attracted my attention, but here 
luck failed us, for I could not find the nest. Pintails and 
Shovellers were plentiful, but their nests were swamped. 
At last among the willows we found a colony of Brewer’s 


. 
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Blackbirds nests and here I again succeeded in getting a 
fne photo of a groundnest. 

We returned to our wagon and on the way I observed a 
Long-billed Curlew, the only one I saw during my stay. Prof. 
Knight, in 1902, had written that they were common every- 
where on the Lamarie Plains, but Prof. Reed told me that that 
was true only at North Park and my observations proved that 
he was right. But now my companions, who could beat me 
in mountain climbing, were too tired from marsh wading to 
try the large Bamforth’s lake. So I went down alone to 
this alkali lake which was perhaps 300 meters below us. The 
stiff breeze was lashing the dark waves and silvery white 
caps rolled along the shore, but on top of these there rode 
buoyantly a troop of at least 150 Eared Grebes, flapping their 
wings or turning on their sides and flashing their shining 
white breasts. Leaning on my faithful gun I looked at the 
scene and my mind went back to the days of 1891 when in far 
away Germany, when still in my teens, we could record for 
the first time the breeding of this spec’es in the Prussian Ober 
Lausitz. Where were my friends of those days? One of 
them has turned a Dipterist, the other ones have abandoned 
the study of Ornithology long ago and only one besides my- 
self is still actively engaged in bird work. I roused myself 
from my reveries and then my gun spoke, once, twice, enough 
for all scientific purposes. At the west end of the lak2 were 
the nests. but so far out that wading to them was out of the 
question and as I had no boat I had to let them go. Plenty 
of Avocets were flying about me and in the long grass farther 
back I found the nest of the Western Savanna Sparrow with 
two eggs but when I came back with my camera I could not 
. locate it and had to let it go. Then we drove home with 
troops of McCowns Longspurs and Horned Larks circling 
about us. In the last slanting rays of the sun the bright chest 
patch of a large Swainson’s Hawk was glistening like burn- 
ished gold, while in the distance three badgers were setting 
forth on a forage expedition. 

The next day we went to the 7 mile and to the 9 mile 
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lakes but they brought nothing of special interest. Here the 
Avocets were even more common than on the previous day 
and hundreds of Killdeers took the place of the Phalaropes. 
Down at the river we drove right under a large Red-tailed 
Hawk and in a cottonwood grove where the mosquitos would 
not permit us to stay, I gathered in a specimen of the 
Wright’s Flycatcher, while a nearby tool shed harbored 450 
nests of the Eave Swallows. I was getting ready for a trip 
to the home of the White-tailed Ptarmigan when the dispatch 
came that called me home. But one more trip I had to take 
to the mountains, on June 16th. 

With the rising sun we were out and soon the same birds 
were met as on all the previous trips. The notes of the Poor- 
will and the little Rocky Mountain Screech Owl heard the 
evening before were encouraging signs of good luck and 
barely had we reached the rocky mesa and I had shot a fat 
young jackrabbit when we were surrounded by a number ot 
Western Nighthawks. From the canyons on all sides came 
the plaintive note of Say’s Phoebe, the shriek of the Arkansas 
Flycatcher, the splendid song of the Sage Thrasher, the 
cheery tones of the Brewer’s and the tinkling bellnotes of the 
Sage Sparrow. Harder and harder became the climb until 
we reached the pines for a rest. Audubon’s Warblers were 
the most common of all and, lo! there was a Tanager note. 
High up on the dead limbs of an old gnarled pine sat a pair 
of Western Tanagers. I had looked for them faithfully 
along the river, in town, and at all places that seemed most 
likely to harbor them, all in vain, and here at last, where I 
least expected them they were. What splendid colors in the 
dark green foliage of the pines as they flitted back and forth. 
When I had satisfied my curiosity in regard to the Tanagers, 
several Arctic Towhees and Gray-headed Juncos demanded at- 
tention and I was only sorry that I did not have more time 
at my disposal. All of a sudden a great uproar in the whole 
bird world and slipping noiselessly from tree to tree I at last 
spied the evil-doer—a fine specimen of the Black-headed Jay. 
I had read that he is just as bad as his eastern cousin, and if 
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I judged the birds testimony right he certainly is, for they 
made a furious protest against him, As luck favored me to- 
day, nearby I saw that well known mountain bird, the “(Camp 
robber,” the Rocky Mountain Jay, but contrary to my expec- 
tations and what I had read, they were silent and so extremely 
shy that they would not allow a close approach. After list- 
ening to the fine love song of a Ruby-crowned Kinglet we 
climbed onto the summit about 3300 metres. Just as we were 
stepping out of the pines “ Charrr charrr” went a voice, I 
turned to the south edge of the trees and there sat a somber 
colored bird and not far away two more. First the glass was 
brought into action and the bird watched carefully, then the 
gun spoke and a fine specimen of Clarke’s Nutoracker lay in 
my hand. There were many of them here on the barren top 
above timberline, but the huge snowbanks observed on my pre- 
vious visit had all melted long ago. And how I grieved that 
I did not have my butterfly net along when seeing such spe- 
cies as Papilio bairdi and Melitea minuta. Sitting on top 
of a huge granite boulder I looked down the precipitous wall 
of rock and then began to descend the 700 metres to Horse 
Creek to get some water. How we watched the Mountain 
Marmots, the Woodrats and Chipmunks, the Magpies and 
Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawks, the Audubon Warblers, 
how we searched through mountain heather and Sage brush 
for the Sage Grouse, all in vain, how a fierce storm caught us 
right on the mountain pass would take too long to tell. Down 
we came. When only about 200 metres away from us right 
at the City Springs two antelopes jumped up in plain view 
and stopped abruptly when I waved my kerchief at them, 
then bounded nimbly away. What fabulous luck! For 20 
years none of these beautiful animals had been seen any 
closer to the city than 20 miles, and here I, a mere stranger, 
ran on to them only two miles from the city limits. I was 
in high spirits, forgotten was the long tramp of about 65 
kilometres, forgotten the long laborious climb of 3500 me- 
tres, I was whistling an old cossack war song in great glee. 
Up went a flock of birds, another long chase and stealthy ap- 
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proach as the birds placed sentinels on some rocks, at last 
just one more shot and I held in my hand two males of the 
Lark Bunting, seen on my first day at Laramie and since then 
eluding me like a phantom. 

And then the train took me East. How I rejoiced to see 
the first sturdy oak again and the first wheatfields, but still 
many a time since then I dream of the Prairiedog’s bark, of 
the Prairie Falcon’s exultant scream, of the Sage Thrasher’s 
powerful melody, of the Avocet’s flute-notes and the graceful 
forms of the Wilson’s Phalarope, of the long undulating prai- 
ries, of the mountain crags and snowbanks, of the wild winds 
and fierce mountain storms, and long to set my foot again 
on the soil of the grand and glorious “ Wild West.” 


ANNOTATED LIST. 


1. Colymbus nigricollis californicus—Eared Grebe. Common and 
breeding at the larger alkali lakes upon the Laramie Plains. On 
June 12th about 500 were seen at Bamforth’s lake and two taken. 

2. Larus delawarensis—Ring-billed Gull. Not common. Seen on 
May 29th and June ist on Laramie River. 

3. Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis—Black Tern. Common at 
Bamforth’s lake, where breeding on June 12th in irrigated area. 
Formerly considered migratory and rare. 

4. Anas platyrhnchos—Mallard. Not common summer resident 
mostly along the Laramie river. 

5. Nettion carolinense—Green-winged Teal. Fairly common sum- 
mer resident along streams. 

6. Querquedula discors—Blue-winged Teal. Common summer 
resident all over the Laramie Plains. 

7. Querquedula cyanoptera—Cinnamon Teal. Common summer 
resident all over the Laramie Plains. 

8. Spatula clypeata—Shoveller. Common summer resident all 
over the Laramie Plains. 

9. Dafila acuta—Pintail. Summer resident, but not common. 
Found only at Bamforth’s lake. 

10. Botaurus lentiginosus—Bittern. Not common, seen along an 
irrigation ditch June 6th. 

11. Ardea-herodias—Great Blue Heron. Seen along the Lara- 
mie river. Not overly common. 

12. Porzana carolina—Sora. Rare. Seen twice on June Ist, 
and on 12th at Bamforth’s lake. 

13. Fuliea americana—Coot. Rare summer resident in the im- 
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mediate vicinity of Laramie, but common farther out on lakes and 
ponds. 

14. Steganopus tricolor—Wilson’s Phalarope. Exceedingly com- 
mon at all swampy places, outranking the Killdeer. Nests with 
one egg and four eggs June 12th at Bamforth’s lake. 

15. Recurvirostra americana—Avoset. Common summer resi- 
dent about all alkali ponds and lakes. 

16. Totanus melanoleucus—Greater Yellow-legs. May 29th one 
specimen at the Laramie river. 

17. Totanus flavipes—Yellow-legs. May 29th and June ist at 
the Laramie river. 

18. Actitis macularia. Rather common along the Laramie river. 

19. Numenius longirostris—Long-billed Curlew. No longer com- 
mon on the plains; only one specimen seen on June 12th at the 
Carrol’s lakes. 

20. Oxyechus vociferus—Killdeer. Common summer resident at 
all suitable places. 

21. Podasocys montanus—Mountain Plover. Rare. Only one 
specimen taken and seen May 30th. 

22. Zenaidura macroura marginella—Western Mourning Dove. 
Exceedingly common summer resident. Nest with two eggs found 
in the Laramie Mountains one meter down in a crevice. 

23. Cathartes aura septentrionalis—Turkey Vulture. Fairly 
common summer resident. 

24. Circus hudsomius—Marsh Hawk. Fairly common summer 
resident. 

2%. Accipiter cooperi—Cooper’s Hawk. Rather rare. One seen 
May 30th in the mountains. 

26. Buteo borealis calurus—Western Red-tail. Common and ex- 
ceedingly useful hawk. 

27. Buteo swainsoni—Swainson’s Hawk. Very common and use- 
ful hawk. 

28. Aquila chrysetos—Golden Eagle. Common resident. Seen 
several times. 

29. Falco mericanus—Prairie Faicon. Common and exceedingly 
destructive hawk. 

30. Falco sparverius sparverius—Sparrow Hawk. Common every- 
where. I refuse to recognize the subspecies phalena. Specimens 
that are bleached have no right to be dubbed a subspecies. 

31. Otus asio maxrwelliac—Rocky Mountain Screech Owl. Heard 
and seen in Laramie June 15th, 11 p. m. 

32. Bubo virginianus pallescens—Western Horned Owl. Two 
specimens in a deep canyon May 30th. 

32. 1. Speotyto cunicularia hypogewa—Burrowing Owl. Fairly 
common. 

33. Ceryle aloycn—Belted Kingfisher. Common along wooded 
streams. 
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34. Dryobates villosus monticola—Rocky Mountain Hairy Wood- 
pecker. One specimen seen June 16th in the mountains. 

35. Dryobates pubescens homorus—Batchelder’s Woodpecker. May 
31st in dead cottonwood tree in town. 

36. Sphyrapicus varius nuchalis—Red-naped Sapsucker. May 
30th in the mountains at 2000 metres. 

37. Melanerpes erythrocephalus—Red-headed Woodpecker. June 
lith at Cheyenne, but not seen at Laramie. 

38. Colaptes auratus luteus—Northern Flicker. Rare tn the Lar- 
amie mountains in the pines. 

39. Colaptes cafer collaris—Red-shafted Flicker. Very common 
summer resident up to 3000 metres. 

40. Phalenoptilus nuttallii—Poor-will. Heard June 5th and 15th 
in the outskirts of the town. 

41. Chordeiles virgin‘anus howelli—Howell's Night-hawk. Com- 
mon summer resident everywhere. 

42. Selasphorus platycercus—Broad-tailed Hummingbird. Com- 
mon summer resident; observed only in the town. 

43. Tyrannus tyrannus—Kingbird. Rare. Only two seen May 
30th at the City Springs. ; 

44. Tyrannus verticalis—Arkansas Kingbird. Fairly common 
summer resident up to 2500 metres. 

45. Sayornis sayus—Say'’s Phebe. Common summer resident all 
over the plains. 

46. Myiochanes r. richardsoni—Western Wood Pewee. Common 
only in the spruces and pines up to 3000 metres. 

47. Empidonag traillii—tTraill’s Flycatcher. Not common, and in 
town only, June Ist, 4th, 8th and 9th. 

48. Empidonar minimus—Least Flycatcher. Not common; found 
along the river courses. 

49. Empidonar hammondi?—Hammond's Flycatcher. Rare. Ap- 
parently only in town. 

50. Empidonar wrightii—Wright’s Flycatcher. Not common, A 
specimen taken June 13th at the Laramie river. 

51. Otocorys alpestris leucokema—Desert Horned Lark. The 
most abundant bird of Wyoming. 

52. Pica pica hudsonia—Magpie. Common. Nest with five young 
June 6th on the plains. 

53. Cyanocitta stelleri annectens—Black-headed Jay. Fairly 
common in the pines of the mountains. 

54. Perisoreus canadensis capitalis—Rocky Mountain Jay. Seen 
only on June 16th in the mountains, where very shy and not com- 
mon. 
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55. Corvus brachyrhynchos—Crow. Not common resident. Nest 
with six young June 6th. 

56. Nucifraga columbiana—Clark’s Nutcracker. Common in pine 
forests of the mountains to timberline. 

57. Dolichonyg oryzivorus—Bobolink. Seen only at Cheyenne 
June 11th in the city limits. - 

58. Molothrus ater—Cowbird. This miserable pest is increasing 
rapidly. I destroyed many eggs and found one nest of the Yellow- 
headed Blackbird with four eggs of the owner and six of the cow- 
bird on June 12th at Carrol’s lakes. 

59. Xanthocephalus sxranthocephalus—Yellow-headed Blackbird. 
Very common summer resident, breeding all over the plains in 
marshy places up to 2600 metres. I found hundreds of nests with 
fresh and incubated eggs and young in all stages. 

60. Agelaius phoniceus—Red-winged Blackbird. Common sum- 
mer resident, but not near as much as the preceding. 

61. Sturnella neglecta—Western Meadowlark. Abundant sum- 
mer resident. 

62. IJcterus bullocki—Bullock’s Oriole. Rare. A pair seen May 
29th in town. 

63. Euphagus cyanocephalus—Brewer’s Blackbird. Common sum- 
mer resident. Breeding in the willows along the river, smaller 
streams and irrigating ditches. A female shot June 4th had five 
spiders in its bill. Nests with four and five eggs. 

64. Quiscalus wneus—Bronzed Grackle. Seen only at Cheyenne 
on June 11th, but not in Laramie. 

65. Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis—House Finch. Common 
summer resident; four eggs on June Ist, five young June 18th. 

66. Astragalinus tristis pallidus—VDale Goldfinch. Common, but 
in town only. 

67. Spinus pinus—Pine Siskin. A flock in the mountains May 
30th, where they certainly breed. 

Passer domesticus—English Sparrow. Common. 





68. Rhynchophanes mecownii—McCown’s Longspur. This beau- 
tiful bird is common at suitable places. 

69. Poacetes gramineus confinis—Western Vesper Sparrow. Com- 
mon at the lower elevations. 

70. Passerculus sandicichensis alaudinus—Western Savanna Spar- 
row. Not common summer resident. Nest with two eggs on June 
12 at Bamforth’s Lake. 

71. Chondestes grammacus strigatus—West Lark Sparrow. Not 
common summer resident. 

72. Zonotrichia leucophrys—White-crowned Sparrow. Seen in 
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town May 29th, but whether this species or the subspecies gambeli 
could not be ascertained. 

73. Zonotrichia albicollis—White-throated Sparrow. Seen on 
May 29tk in town. 

74. Spizella passerina arizona—Western Chipping Sparrow. 
Common summer resident. 

75. Spizella pallida—Clay-colored Sparrow. Not common sum- 
mer resident. Noticed in town only and its outskirts. 

76. Spizella breweri—Brewer'’s Sparrow. In the greasewood 
bushes of the canyon and the mesa. Common. 

77. Junco pheonotus caniceps—Gray-headed Junco. Common 
summer resident in the pines at 2500 to 3000 metres. 

78. Amphispiza n. nevadensis—Sage Sparrow. Common summer 
resident in the sagebrush in mountains. 

79. Melospiza melodia montana—Mountain Song Sparrow. Com- 
mon summer resident. 

80. Pipilo maculatus arcticus. Summer resident in mountains 
June 16th. 

81. Oreospiza chlorura—Green-tailed Towhee. Common summer 
resident in mountains. 

82. Calamospiza melanocorys—Lark Bunting. Rather rare. A 
pair May 29th, 31st, June 13th and a flock of fifteen on June 16th, 
when two males were taken 

83. Piranga ludoviciana—Western Tanager. Seen only in the 
mountains, at 3000 metres, on June 16th. 

84. Progne subis—Purple Martin. Seen at Cheyenne only on 
June 11th. 

85. Petrochelidon 1. lunifrons—Cliff Swallow. Abundant. Nests 
by the hundreds. 

86. Hirundo erythrogastra—Barn Swallow. Common only on 
the plains. ; 

87. Iridoprocne bicolor—Tree Swallow. Rare. Only a few pair 
seen. 

88. Tachycineta thalassina lepida—Northern Violet-green Swal- 
low. Seen only on May 29th, but then in immense numbers along 
the Laramie river. 

89. Riparia riparia—Bank Swallow. Very common breeder 
along creek banks and suitable places. 

90. Ampelis cedrorum—Cedar Waxwing. Seen in the mountains, 
three big flocks. , 

91. Vireo gilvus—Warbling Vireo. Common, but found in the 
mountains only. 

92. Dendroica estiva—Yellow Warbler. Seen in town only, and 
there it was rare. 
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93. Dendroica auduboni—Audubon’s Warbler. Common summer 
resident in the mountains. 

94. Oporonis tolmiei—Macgillivray’s Warbler. Common summer 
resident in dense brush on the sides of canyons. 

%. Geothlypis trichas occidentalis — Western Yellow-throat. 
Found June 13th along the Laramie river. 

96. Jcteria virens longicauda—Long-tailed Chat. Rare. Found 
June 13th along the Laramie river. 

97. Oroscoptes montanus—Sage Thrasher. Common summer 
resident in the sagebrush country. 

98. Salpinctes v. obsoletus—Rock Wren. Common summer resi- 
dent in the mountains. 

99. Sitta canadensis—Red-breasted Nuthatch. Not common in 
the Laramie mountains. 

100. Parus gambeli—Mountain Chickadee. Common in the pines 
in the mountains. 

101. Regulus calendula—Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Fairly common 
high up in the pine region of the mountains. 

102. Myadestes townsendii. Townsend's Solitaire. Observed May 
30th at 3000 metres. Common. 

103. Planesticus migratorius propinquus—Western Robin. Abun- 
dant summer resident. 

‘104. Stalia curruroides—Mountain Bluebird. Abundant sum- 
mer resident. 

105. <Archibuteo ferrugineus—Ferruginous Rough-leg. Common. 
Seen May 30th, June 12th and 16th. 


Time spent in Laramie: May 28th to June 21st, 1914. Tho- 
roughly explored the region which has Laramie as a center 
and a radius of 24 k lometers. My thanks are due Miss Rose 
Bird Maley, State Supt. of Public Instruction at Cheyenne, 
Professor W. Ii. Reed of the University, Rev. O. G. Wich- 
mann and his two sons Arthur and Gerhold and Mr. Richard 
Eberhard the local game warden for much help in many ways. 
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BIRDS BY THE WAYSIDE, IN EUROPE, ASIA, 
AND AFRICA. 


BY ALTHEA R, SHERMAN, 


INTRODUCTION. 

This narrative is concerned with a journey of ten months’ 
duration, that was begun on Friday, November 7, 1913. It 
is not supposable that the slight inconveniences and the more 
grievous disappointments occasioned by the war in Europe 
would have been avoided had the start been made on the 
thirteenth of a month instead of on the seventh; but this 
deadly strife having interrupted travel the number thirteen 
appeared with a frequency sufficient to gladden the hearts 
of the most superstitious. Though I was thirteen minutes too 
iate to secure berth No. 13 in cabin No. 13, yet a place was 
found in the cabin next to it on a steamer that sailed from 
Copenhagen on August 13th at the thirteenth hour of that 
day. Our good ship, escaping the mines, together with the 
ordinary dangers of a sea voyage, that lasted thirteen days, 
brought us in’ safety to the blessed shores of Hoboken on 
August 26th, and the trunk I was forced to leave in London 
came safely at the end of two months and thirteen days at 
a cost of $13.03 only for shipment. 

Barring a large curtailment of the journey near its close, 
its accomplishment in the main was according to original 
plans without any very serious inconveniences, with nothing 
lost of greater value than a lead -pencil or a hair-pin, and 
with nothing stolen. My suitcase, locked but once on the 
entire journey, passed through hundreds of hands; it either 


contained nothing that aroused cupidity, or the honesty of, 


those to whom it was intrusted is worthy of mention. That 
one for six months can without accident or delay move for- 
ward according to a previously scheduled plan, that has fixed 
where he shall lie down, and where he shall rise up, where he 
shall eat, drink, and be held up for tips, must be due to the 
faithful performance of duty by many humble workers on 
boats, and railway trains, and all along the avenues of travel. 

A conflict of nations, that cut down many a poor lad in 


his teens, prevented my trip reaching its majority, and I 
Copyrighted by Althea R. Sherman, 1915. 
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was obliged to turn back, when on the eve of visiting my 
twenty-first country. The distance actually accomplished was 
upward of thirty-three thousand miles; the routes passed 
ever were for the most part along the well-beaten paths of 
travel. To general sight-seeing was added the noting of as 
many birds by the way as possible. This often meant rising 
in the morning while others slept, and writing notes in the 
evening, when they were again asleep. 

To identify the birds seen was a difficult task for one with- 
out suitable “ Handbooks” for some of the countries. As 
much preparation as very limited time permitted was made 
in advance. For the birds of India help was had from the 
books of Eugene Oates, W. F. Blanford, T. C. Jerdon, Doug- 
las Dewar, and Andrew L. Adams, besides the small volume 
of Frank Finn, entitled “ The Birds of Calcutta,” and a sim- 
ilar book by “ E. H. A.” bearing the title of “ The Common 
Birds of Bombay.” For identifying the birds of Egypt there 
were used the descriptions of G. E. Shelley, and those of 
Charles Whymper. 

Less fortunate was the work of identification in southern 
Europe, where I was unable to secure handbooks. Occasion- 
ally the name of a bird was given me by a fellow-traveler, 
and natural history museums, when available, gave much 
assistance. In order to make the museums of use as full de- 
scriptions of the birds as possible were written down at the 
time of observation ; and at times the text was greatly assisted 
by hasty drawings. The names for many of the species 
were unknown for months, while those for others are still 
unsolved problems; one, seen at my most southern stage in 
Egypt, — the Second Cataract,— was named for me in the 
most northern museum visited, that of Bergen in Norway; 
and the clue to the identity of a bird seen at Mount Abu in 
India was given by a specimen found in the museum of 
Stockholm. Species with names unknown were numbered, 
and references to them in the daily notes were made by means 
of these numbers, though the identity of a few of the spe- 
cies was correctly guessed; others were given temporary 
names, and my “ Jerusalem Chickadee,” “ Constantinople 
Crow,” and “Interlaken Beauty” serve to awaken quite as 
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pleasant recollections as do their more prosaic names, learned 
later. One wonders if it was permitted Eve to name the 
birds ; if so, what rare sport she had! 

For book knowledge of the birds seen in northern Europe 
indebtedness is due to the works of numerous writers, among 
whom special mention is made of James Backhouse, Bentley 
Beetham, J. Lewis Bonhote, John A. Bucknill, William 
Eagle Clarke, Charles Dixon, Heinrich Gatke, James Ed- 
mund Harting, John Lea, R. B. Lodge, R. Kearton, Percy 
R. Lowe, H. B. Macpherson, Robert Mudie, Alfred Newton, 
W. P. Pycraft, Howard Saunders, R. Selous, A. L. Thomp- 
son, N. F. Ticehurst, and William Yarnell. 

To speak of the commonest birds by their common names 
would appear to be a simple undertaking, yet in doing it 
there are pitfalls for the stranger, which may not always be 
escaped, and many more beset one’s course in the use of 
scientific names due to lack of uniformity im the various 
Looks. Perhaps the most rel’able, up-to-date guide in nomen- 
clature is the recent publication, “A Hand-List of British 
Birds,” by the four writers, Messrs. Hartert, Jourdain, Tice- 
hurst, and Witherby. It employs trinomials for subspecies, 
and includes numerous birds from the British Isles that 
differ sufficiently from their congeners on the continent 
of Europe to entitle them to recognition as subspecies. The 
modifier “ British” very properly belongs to them, but the 
innovation that saddles “Continental” on their very near 
relation found on the Continent seems to be one scarcely 
acceptable to the ornithologists of other European countries. 
The skilled field student may be able to recognize some of 
these fine distinctions, but it would be the height of folly for 
the wayside wanderer to pretend to anything of the sort. 

The shelves of our libraries groan beneath the weight of 
the many volumes of books, that treat of the history, custom, 
art, natural products, commerce, and other interesting topics 
concerning the countries I visited. Yet from none of the books 
of travel that 1 have read does the prospective tourist gain 
an adequate idea of what species of birds he is likely to see. 
In fact most of these books are singularly silent on the sub- 
ject of birds. Books abound that treat of the avifauna of 
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each of these countries These technical works tell us which 
are the common birds, but much time is required to sift out 
these species. The need of the traveler, who must read as 
he runs, has been well met in those books descriptive of the 
birds of Bombay and Calcutta, that have been mentioned above. 

If there is call for an apology because of this writing, but 
one can be offered: It is believed that no one heretofore has 
published an account of the bird life he saw beside his path- 
way while pursuing a journey that took him over many of 
the most popular routes chosen by the average tourist. If 
the observations of others tally in any respect with mine the 
recital of them for the most part will be marked by a nega- 
tive character: by the failure to have seen very many spec‘es 
of birds about which we have learned in song and story. For 
the first six months in foreign lands, until London was 
reached, a scheduled itinerary made out by Thomas Cook 
and Son was followed by me. After that the viewing of 
birds entered into the plans: stops for a few days on their 
account were made now and then; and the famous colonies 
of breeding sea birds on the Farne Islands, and on the Ork- 
neys and Shetland Isles, were visited. With the exception of 
a few wonderful sights such ‘as these islands afforded this 
narrative will be concerned with the common species of 
avian life. Certainly no one can reasonably expect to see 
other than common birds on such a trip, and but a small per- 
centage of those. 

It is with the study of our common birds at home that 
most of us are employed. In my own case I count twenty 
years all too short for a thorough acquaintance with the birds 
of my own dooryard, where thirty-one species have been 
pleased to nest. Some impression made by the common 
birds of other lands, some comparisons between them and 
those of our country, some notes regarding their scarcity in 
some places and their abundance in others is the most that 
can be attempted. The title, “ Birds by the Wayside,” has 
been chosen for these chapters, but this does not mean that 
a desire to speak of other things will always be curbed, and 
those who care to hear only about birds are hereby given 
due notice. 
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INDIA IN JANUARY. 


The voyage from New York to Bombay consumed an en- 
tire month. This length of time was due to stops of one day 
each at Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, and Cairo, and 
two days at Naples. A few birds were seen at each of the 
places, and from the Suez Canal, overlooking Lake Men- 
zaleh, was witnessed one of the most wonderful displays of 
bird life seen on the entire trip, but this was in Egypt, and 
the account of it belongs to the story of that country. 

India was crossed twice by rail; the first crossing was 
made on the special mail train from Bombay to Calcutta 
through Jubbulpore in one unbroken journey, the second 
was through Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra, Delhi, 
Jaipur, and Mount Abu, with stops at each of these places. 
The two routes are separated in places by several hundred 
miles. Some species of birds, that were quite numerous in 
one region were not observed in others. This is true of the 
Black Drongo (Dicrurus ater), one of the birds most fre- 
quently seen on the southern route, it failed to be seen at 
any time in the most northerly part of the trip: that about 
Agra, Delhi, and Jaipur, but it appeared again farther south 
about Mount Abu and Bombay. 

The Black Drongo, nicknamed the King Crow, has black 
plumage and a long forked tail. Binoculars reveal to us that 
the iris of its eye is red, giving it a rather wicked appearance. 
After the manner of many other flycatchers it perches con- 
spicuously on telegraph wires and fence-posts. In temper it 
resembles our Kingbird, which accounts for the “ King” 
part of its sobriquet, and the books tell us that it is a valient 
fighter of the Crows; also that its methods of catching in- 
sects and building its nest are such as we observe in our 
Kingbird. Of the several cousins of this bird only the White- 
bellied Drongo (Dicrurus cerulescens) was seen. He is a 
striking fellow in appearance with the keen contrasts of his 
colors. 

Another bird frequently seen along this first route was the 
Indian Roller (Coracias indica). This species, partial to 
both fence-posts and telegraph-wires, seems to favor the 
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former. When perched it is a beautiful sight, but on the 
wing it is a dream of loveliness as its greenish blue colors, 
mingled with various other shades of blue, gleam in the sun- 
light. Its brilliant coloring, together with its large size, a 
trifle more than twelve inches in length, makes it a conspic- 
uous sight, which is noted by all travelers, no matter how 
blind they are to other birds. Since it hunts for its insect 
food very much as do our Shrikes there is frequent display 
of its enchanting colors. Although sacred to the ged Siva, 
this distinction has not saved it from the toils of the plumage 
hunters, and it is far less numerous than so useful and beau- 
tiful a creature ought to be. It was my experience to note 
the species quite often in some portions of the southern 
journey, and in diminishing numbers as far as Delhi, after 
which none was seen. It is interesting to recall that Mr. 
Finn has written that he thinks this species can be acclima- 
tized in America. It certainly is a pity that the experiment 
was not tried upon some such bird instead of the hateful 
English Sparrow. . 

The Indian Roller is frequently called a Blue Jay; anent 
this slip Mr. Douglas Dewar has this to say: “ He is not a 
jay at all; but the misnomer is perhaps a pardonable one, for 
in more respects than one the bird resembles the true jays, 
and I am told that the European roller (Coracias garrula), a 
near relative of the Indian blue jay, is known in parts of 
Germany as the Birch Jay. American visitors to India, how- 
ever, make no such mistake. You never hear one of them 
call the roller a jay. They dub him the Surprise Bird, a 
name which admirably suits both him and the paddy bird.”” — 
To thi$ gratuitous modicum of praise all Americans should 
doff the hat. That one Briton has seen fit to acknowledge 
that in one instance Americans can do the right thing in the 
right place is worthy of more than passing notice. It was a 
matter of great surprise to me that during six weeks of 
reading India’s newspapers never except once did I find them 
containing anything but sneers, lies, and misrepresentations, 
when making mention of Americans or things American ; 
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and later I found a similar spirit animating the English 
press. It offered a problem that defied analysis until the 
thought suggested itself, that here were examples of that 
so-called “industrial rivalry” or “commercial jealousy” of 
which we hear so much. That these were unsuccessful 
efforts of the British to rival similar sneers, lies, and mis- 
representations “mad: in Germany.” It was a_ hopeless 
competition, yet it rendered none the less amusing the scram- 
ble, after August 5, 1914, of the English and Germans for 
our good will and good opinion. 

Along the ‘railway route through Jubbulpore (and _ occa- 
sionally in other parts of India), two species of birds, both 
small and green of plumage, were quite numerous. These 
were the Common Indian Bee-eater (Merops viridis) and 
the Crimson-breasted Barbet (Xantholema hematocephala). 
A large flock of the Barbet was seen daily near my hotel in 
Delhi, and they were quite plentiful on Mount Abu. They 
are rather droll, clumsy-looking, little fellows, as one would 
expect to be true of a species closely related to the -wood- 
peckers. Their predominant color is green with sulphur- 
yellow trimmings about the head, and with patches of crim- 
son on the forehead and throat. Unfortunately for the tour- 
ists these birds are silent during cool weather, and we did 
not hear their peculiar metallic notes that have earned for 
them the nickname of Coppersmith. 

In spite of the brilliant green coloring of the Common 
Indian Bee-eater its gentle mien and flycatching habits con- 
stantly remind one of the Phoebe, and the impression is 
deepened, when we find three or four of them sitting closely 
together on a branch in the exact fashion of a brood of young 
Pheebes. The books say that this fondness for each other's 
society leads them in some places to roost in large com- 
panies ; also that they nest in burrows that they dig for them- 
selves in the banks of the rivers and ravines. Although 


their size and colors are similar, yet their slender forms and 


long central tail-feathers readily distinguish them from the 
short-tailed chunky Barbets. 
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A rough delineation of the country traversed shows that 
for a few hours out from Bombay the railroad runs through 
a rather barren country with high, irregular hills — the West- 
crn Ghats —rising on either side, then the valley widens, 
more of the cultivated fields appear with trees in rows or in 
scattering groups. Herds of the Indian buffalo cattle and 
flocks of goats are fairly plentiful. On the second day we 
passed through a sterile region in the nzighborhoods of 
Sutna, Jaitwar, and Markundi, and a still worse strip east of 
Manikpur; its chief crop—that of stones — seemed to be 
unfailing and was harvested in long, narrow piles, which 
were nicely leveled off on top. In other places the face of 
the country was fresh and green with young crops, with 
here and there a field blue with blossoming flax. It seemed 
reasonable to suppose that an old country, densely populated, 
and devoted largely to agricultural pursuits, would look old, 
and that the thronging millions that cultivated the fields 
would be much in evidence. Instead, in many places the 
country looked as new and untrod as did portions of Dakota 
and Montana twenty years ago, and the people when seen 
appeared to be in a homeless wilderness until the eye detected 
here and there miserable villages, composed of mud huts of 
the same color as the ground from which the mud was taken; 
these hovels were low, without visible windows, and with 
roofs of straw or rushes. The houses of a better class were 
covered with tiles. 

The railway journey to Calcutta occupied forty-four hours 
and terminated in the gray dawn of a January day. It was 
in this city that the more leisurely observation of the birds 
began. Among the first birds noted were two representa- 
tives of a species not met with afterward, though it is said 
to be'a common species in winter throughout the region of 
the plains. It was a brown bird that perched on dead twigs 
and flicked its tail like a Phoebe, being about the size of that 
hird, but the shape of its head was shrike-like, as were its 
motions when it darted to the ground for insects, therefore 
it was with genuine satisfaction I found that afternoon in 
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the Indian Museum a mounted specimen of the species la- 
beled Indian Brown Shrike (Lanius cristatus); and near it 
another specimen of a female Indian Koel (Eudynamys hon- 
orata), which settled for me the identity of a large speckled 
bird that was watched for a long time that morning. It be- 
longs to the Cuckoo family, and arouses interest, because 
true to the traits of its tribe, it lays its eggs in the nests of 
other birds. 

Besides many interesting glimpses of the industrial life 
and customs of the natives, a visit to the banks of the Hooghly 
River afforded an introduction to the Brahminy Kite (Hali- 
aster indus). Several of these handsome birds were flying 
over the river; others perched in the rigging of ships were 
pruning themselves. This is another species that shows great 
beauty of coloring when on the wing, the bright, clear, chest- 
nut-rufous, or maroon color of its upper plumage, contrast- 
ing finely with the under parts, which are white, narrowly 
streaked with brown; its head and neck are white also. This 
scavenger of the surface of the river was frequently seen to 
the westward as far as Benares, gracing now and then the 
top of a fence-post by the wayside, from which it watched 
for frogs and crabs, and other favored tidbit. 

Calcutta was the only place in which the Common Indian 
Swift (Cypselus affinis) was identified. Numbers of them 
were noisily flying above my hotel; both their notes and, their 
appearance in flight were suggestive of our Chimney Swifts. 
They are said to build their mud nests against the beams and 
rafters of houses and of porches, and return to these nests 
for roosting. This trustfulness in mankind makes the spe- 
cies one of the many in India that could be brought under 
very close observation. 

Of three species that were seen in great abundance almost 
everywhere it is difficult to say which were found most plen- 
tiful. All were more numerous in the cities than in the coun- 
try. The Indian House Crow (Corvus splendens) was not 
seen on Mount Abu, and the Common Pariah Kites (Milvus 
govinda) were not numerous there. The Common Myna 
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(Acridotheres tristis) was not seen in Bombay, although it 
is said to be a resident. Without appearing to exaggerate it 
is not easy to give an adequate idea of the very great abun- 
dance of these species. Nineteen Indian House Crows stand- 
ing on a plot of ground no more than ten feet square in a 
Calcutta park were thought exceedingly plentiful, but after- 
ward they were seen in greater numbers. Looking up a 
narrow street the air above it seemed full of the Common 
Kites, one hundred or more of them being in sight; and of 
the Common Mynas, flocks of twenty or thirty appeared 
ready to fly up from one’s path almost everywhere. 

Especially well named is the Indian House Crow, a bird 
that belongs to the crow family, found in India most abun- 
dantly in the neighborhood of houses. It is comparatively) 
fearless, and in its search for scraps of food will walk with 
the boldness of a very tame chicken among a group of na- 
tives who are eating. Neither is it averse to coming to porch 
floors or perching under porch roofs. Those who are inti- 
mately acquainted with this Crow tell us that it will enter 
houses and eat food from the table, “ for there is no right 
to which the Crows cling more tenaciously than the right to 
be fed by the man whose compound they clean.” “ Black 
as a crow” is not applicable to this species, since gray is the 
predominating color, although the head and nape are black. 
It is a very noisy bird, and all day long one’s ears are filled 
with its tiresome cawing; how tiresome these sounds are is 
realized when one is out of ear-shot of them. The failure 
to hear them on Mount Abu was one thing that caused that 
place to be so attractive. Their place was filled in a very 
slight measure by their cousin, the Jungle Crow, or Indian 
Corby (Corvus macrorhynchus). 

The Common Kite, less bold than the House Crow in its 
approaches to man, is by no means a timid bird. A lady in 
Delhi in relating to me her experiences with this species, said 
that once when eating out of doors a Kite came so silently 
and so deftly snatched food from her hand that she was not 
aware of her loss until the bird had flown some distance from 
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her. On another occasion a Kite tried to snatch from her 
hand a paper bag containing food. Having read similar 
stories I was led to inquire of my guides and other people if 
these were common experiences, and learned that they were, 
except that often the Kite left a painful scratch. 

A pair of Kites was watched while building their nest in 
1 neem tree that stood in the hotel yard in Jaipur. The work 
proceeded very slowly. The twigs were carried sometimes 
in the bill, sometimes by a claw; once the bird took up the 
twig by its bill, then shifted it to a foot. Bill and claw were 
used about equally in the carrying. It was at Delhi that 
Kites were observed when going to roost in the top of a pee- 
pul tree. They perched among the topmost limbs on the 
highest twigs, and when the coming and going ceased, there 
ctemained for the night thirty-seven of these birds. The Kite 
equals, if it does not surpass, our Red-tailed Hawk in length; 
in weight it must be very light for such small boughs to sup- 
port so many of them. 

The Common Myna resembles in size and build the Star- 
ling, but has the street habits of the English Sparrow, yet 
in some of its country habits it is like the Starling, especially 
in its fondness for the neighborhood of cattle and for perch- 
ing on ther backs. It has a fine appearance, produced by 
plumage that is black on head, neck and throat, and iridescent 
vinaceous on breast and belly. When in flight it is easily 
recognized by the white patches on the wings, and the white 
in the tail. These spots of white serve to distinguish it from 
its cousin the Bank Myna (Acridotheres ginginianus) on 
which the wing patches are pinkish buff, as is also the tip of 
the tail. In the latter species the skin around the eye is brick-- 
red, while in the Common Myna it is yellow. The Black- 
headed Myna (Temenuchus pagodarum) is known as the 
Brahminy Myna because of its elegant appearance and the 
distinguished air imparted by its long black crest, and the 
elongated feathers of its neck, throat, and breast, which in 
color resemble the breast of our female Robin. Th’s species 
was seen several times in a free state, also frequently in cap- 
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tivity along with its cousin, the Grey-headed Myna (Sturnia 
malabarica). 

The avian sights viewed from the car windows, that were 
of a thrilling mature, were confined to those portions of the 
journey that were between Bombay and Calcutta, and to 
that which lies eastward of Benares. Westward of that place 
the plains soon became drier, then drought-stricken, and with 
increasing aridity the number of birds decreased. East of 
Benares the level green fields were in all directions very much 
alike. There was no lack of water, but rather an excess of 
it. From the many ponds by the track-side were startled 
huge birds: Vultures, Storks, and Herons, sometimes singly, 
again in flocks. Often the train rushed past stupid looking 
birds of a smaller species, standing in the wayside pools. 
These gray, obscure appearing creatures frequently took 
flight, whereupon from the gray unobtrusive forms there 
arose visions of white loveliness, that floated off a short dis- 
tance, then suddenly sank into the earth — apparently — for 
the birds had alighted and were a dull, concealing gray once 
more. Here, in truth were the “ Surprise Birds”! for these 
were Pond Herons, sometimes called Paddy-birds (Ardeola 
grayt). 

Since all my stops, except one, were to be within cities, 
small hope of seeing birds there was entertained, but in this 
respect there was to be a pleasant surprise. The native quar- 
ters in the cities were as one would expect to find them, com- 
pact, crowded and dirty, but the European portions in which 
the hotels were located were like our ideal suburban villages, 
each house having spacious grounds about it; these are not 
called yards in India, but compounds. Their trees and flow- 
ers, together with the irrigation necessary for the latter, at- 
tracted many birds. The patronage of these hotels was almost 
entirely that of tourists, a large proportion of whom were 
Americans. From them there was much growling because 
the dinner hour never began until eight o’clock in the eve- 
ning, and breakfast was not ready until nine o’clock in the 
morning. But in the latter arrangement there was compen- 
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sation for the bird student. By rising at the first peep of 
dawn it was possible to secure two hours for the observation 
of birds before breakfast time. Yet this boon was not 
without its drawbacks, in the hotels that were lighted by 
kerosene. When I found that my rooms on the ground floor 
had a back door so badly warped that two cobras abreast 
could enter at any time, and that there were no matches with 
which to light the kerosene lamp, I had fears that my first 
steps in the morning might fall on a cobra. To be sure it 
was winter, a season when these snakes are not much abroad. 
We are not accustomed to think of snakes as city dwellers, 
but the deadly cobra is quite urban in its tastes, seeking for 
its dwelling-place a hole in the mud walls of the natives’ huts ; 
cactus hedges also are favored resorts. Not only cobras but 
other venomous snakes are sometimes found on bedroom 
Hoors, in schoolrooms, and in other human resorts, as we 
may learn from several writers. 

One of the species of birds frequently seen near the hotels 
was the Indian Hoopoe (Upupa indica). Both the manner 
of its flight and the barred portion of its plumage were strong 
reminders of the Woodpeckers. Immediately upon alighting 
its bright-colored crest is erected, and the same thing hap- 
pens when the bird is frightened. At other times the crest 
lies flat, the end of it projecting beyond the head affords in 
outline a symmetrical balance to the long bill, making the head 
resemble a double-pointed pick-ax. This semblance is es- 
pecially marked when the bird is digging for its living in the 
earth. The sight of my first Hoopoe was a long anticipated 
event, and was of unusual significance from the fact that it 
was the first foreign bird in a free state to be met of which 
I had retained a mental picture from my early childhood, or 
more correctly speaking, it was a mental picture of a picture, 
one found in the second book I owned. It was a book then, 
a wonderful book, though now it would be called a tiny bro- 
chure of twenty-four pages. Its title is “A History of Birds 
for Children.” Its illustrated cover is wonderful; still more 
so is its wood-cut illustration of the Hoopoe, for it proves 
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the theory of evolution. This illustration shows that fifty-five 
or more vears ago the Hoopoe was a thick-set, thick-billed 
bird, resembling a Grosbeak, with a gently curving crest be- 
coming to the form and disposition of a- Bluebird. In the 
course of ten or twelve years the structure of the species had 
undergone considerable change, which can be proved by the 
picture of it that is to be found in Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, edition of 1870. And now in January, 1914, I 
find from the living birds seen in India that in a structural 
sense vastly greater changes have taken place within the last 
forty-five years. The bird at present, with its short legs, 
long, sharp bill, and barred wings, looks somewhat like a 
woodpecker. In fact, some of the tourists insisted that it was 
a woodpecker. 

One Golden-backed Woodpecker (Brachypternus auran- 
tius) was the sole representative of the Picus family seen in 
India. With the usual cheerful spirit that characterizes the 
family the world over it searched tree trunks and inspected 
the hood of an electric lamp on one of the principal streets of 
Delhi. 

Other species of birds found by me near the hotels more 
often than elsewhere were the Bulbuls, the Babblers, Indian 
Tree-pie, Common Indian Starling, Magpie Robin, Brown- 
backed Indian Robin, Indian Redstart, Indian Tailor-bird, 
Flycatchers, Warblers, and Purple Honeysucker. Some orni- 
thologists prefer to call the last mentioned species the Purple 
Sunbird (Arachnechthra asiatica). By its quick movements 
among the flowers while seeking its food of insects and nec- 
tar, as well as by its size and color, it brought to mind the 
Hummingbirds. Especially is this true of the male Sunbird, 
that is of a rich, iridescent violet-blue color, while the female 
as described is greenish brown-gray above, and greenish yel- 
low beneath. Both sexes were seen, but the male more fre- 
quently. 

The Red-whiskered Bulbul was seen and positively iden- 
tified a short distance from the entrance to the Caves of Ele- 
phanta; on a few other occasions identification was not so 
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certain. The Common Bulbul was found in several places, 
but nowhere so plentiful as on Mount Abu, where it appeared 
to be the most abundant species, even outnumbering the Com- 
mon Myna. These two species were the only Bulbuls of 
which I made sure, although India boasts of fifty other spe- 
cies of them; and of Babblers there are eighty-three, of which 
I saw but two, the Common or Striated Babble (Argya cau- 
daia). and the Jungle Babble (Crateropus canorus). The 
last named species, very inconspicuous in its ashy brown 
plumage, with its ground-haunting proclivities, would not be 
so easy of identification as one might suppose, if it were not 
for its habit of flocking in small parties of five, six or seven 
birds which affords a clue to their identity, confirmation of 
which may be had from almost any guide, since these birds 
are commonly known to the natives by the very appropriate 
name of the Seven Sisters, or the Seven Brothers. 

The Indian Tree-pie (Dendrocitta rufa), a bird eighteen 
inches in length, is certain to arrest one’s attention by its 
pleasing display of colors and its long tail. Its metallic whis- 
tle is fully as musical as the call notes of the Bronzed Grackle, 
nor has it a better reputation, since it is well-known as a de- 
stroyer of both birds and their eggs. 

One of the pleasures that may be experienced by the win- 
ter traveler in India is a wayside acquaintance with the In- 
dian Tailor-bird (Orthotomus sutorius), though it is not the 
season to see the bird engaged in its sartorial tasks. All that 
one sees is a little wren-like bird with a rufous crown and 
yellowish olive-green upper plumage; that cocks its tail while 
running about in search of food. Jerdon and several other 
writers tell us with considerable detail of the manner in which 
the Tailor-bird begins its nest by drawing together two leaves 
or the edges of a single leaf, pierces with its bill holes along 
the edges, then sews the edges together, using for this pur- 
pose a thread it, has picked up, or ore it has spun for itself, 
or strands from a spider web; that after thrusting the thread 
through a hole in a leaf it ties a knot, which prevents the 
thread from slipping through the hole. This is but one more 
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example of carelessness in observation that has led to erro- 
neous theories which have been handed down by one writer 
to another. It remained for Mr. G. A. Pinto to actually watch 
a Tailor-bird, while building her nest, and to note down what 
he saw. These observations have been published in Mr. 
Douglas Dewar’s book, “ Birds of the Plains,” and show what 
the bird really does: That through the punctures she makes 
in the leaf she pushes cobwebs, threads, and later on the cotton 
of the nest lining, which form knobs on the outside of the leaf, 
and to conclude in the words of the author of this book: “As 
a matter of fact the bird makes no knots; she merely forces 
a portion of the cotton strand through a puncture, and the 
silicon which enters into the composition of the leaf catches 
the soft, minute strands of the cotton and prevents them 
from slipping.” 

Three species belonging to the Turdide family were seen 
in numerous places. These were the Indian Redstart (Ruti- 
cilla rufiventris), Brown-backed Indian Robin (Thamnobia 
cambaiensis), and Magpie Robin (Copysychus saularis). All 
are small birds, the last mentioned, eight inches in length, 
being the largest. In each species the plumage of the female 
differs somewhat from that of the male. The very effective 
arrangements of the black and white colors of the Magpie 
Robin make a beauty of this dapper fellow. He ranks very 
high as a singer, and is known to the natives by the name of 
Dhyal. The close resemblance of the Common Starling of 
India (Sturnus menzbieri) to its European cousin serves to 
identify it at once. 

One of the very few species of birds that I saw in each of 
the grand divisions, Europe, Asia, and Africa, was the White 
Wagtail (Motacilla alba). Aside from the House Sparrow 
it was the species most widely and frequently met. It was 
seen in its winter refuge in India and Egypt, and in its sum- 
iner home in the countries of Scandinavia. In the vicinity of 
Mount Abu two other members of the Motacillde family 
were seen. These were the Grey Wagtail, and its very hand- 
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some relative the Large Pied Wagtail,—the Motacilla ma- 
deraspatensis of several authors. 

The Rose-ringed Parrakeet (Paleornis torquatus) was the 
species of Parrot seen in India. The life it leads seemed a 
merry one, judging from the noisy parties of screaming birds, 
that flew so frequently overhead, especially toward roosting 
time. They were not always seen on the wing, but often 
were climbing about in the trees and cactus hedges, or some- 
times were sitting on a branch eating some kind of fruit, that 
was as red as their beaks. Another native species of India 
did not require a handbook to assist in its identification; this 
was the Peacock of which only one wild bird was seen; the 
others appeared in a state of semi-domestication, but not so 
tame as they become with us. The mention of this bird in 
its native haunts calls to mind the stories of the famous Pea- 
cock Throne, that formerly stood in the imperial palace of 
Delhi, but together with other booty of war was carried off 
to Persia nearly two hundred years ago. The guide-book 
of G. A. Natesan contains the following description of 
this throne: “It owes its name to the two hybrid birds 
of a species quite unknown to the ornithologist, perched on 
the pinnacles. They bore a faint resemblance to peacocks, 
whencé followed the adoption of the peacock as a badge of 
Indian Empire. The expanded tails, thickly studded with 
sapphire, rubies, emeralds, etc., inlaid so as to represent the 
exact colours of the living birds, formed the back of the 
throne. Between the peacocks was a parrot, as large as life, 
carved out of a single emerald. This throne is (or rather 
was, for experts declare that very little of the ancient throne 
remains), no doubt, of immense value, the lowest estimate 
being two million sterling. In shape it resembles rather a 
state bed than a throne. It is made entirely of gold — steps, 
sides, and legs — and is artistically chased and encrusted with 
countless precious stones.” 

Although this wonderful example of the goldsmith’s art 
has been lost to Delhi, there still remains the superb structure 
in which it stood. Upon its wall are inscribed these lines: 
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“If there be a paradise on earth, 
It is this, it is this, it is this’ — 


Words cannot depict, nor pictures suggest the simple grand- 
eur of this Diwan-i-Khas, or Hall of Private Audience; but 
the following description by another is among the most suc- 
cessful attempt: ‘‘ The whole is all white marble, asheen in 
the sun, but that is the least part of the wonder. Walls 
and ceilings, pillars, and many pointed arches are all inlaid 
with richest, yet most delicate, colour; gold cornices and 
scrolls and lattices from traceries of mauve and pale green 
and soft azure. What must it have been, you ask yourself, 
when the Peacock Throne blazed with emeralds and sap- 
phires, rubies and diamonds, from the now empty pedestal, 
and the plates of burnished silver reflected all its glories from 
the roof.” 


Not far away is the Diwan-i-Am or Hall of Public Audi- 
ence, built of red stone, except that white marble is used in 
front of the throne recess. The juxtaposition of the two kinds 
of stone produces a very poor effect, which is enhanced by 
the patchwork impression wade by the arrangements of the 
mosaic panels on the rear wall. There are about three hun- 
dred and fifty of these mosaic pictures, large and small, rep- 
resenting birds, flowers, fruit, and animals, more than half 
of them portraying birds. A closer view shows them worthy 
the attention of bird students. Not only is there spirited and 
realistic action expressed in the drawing of the birds, but the 
color is often most excellent; especially is this true of four 
pictures of Hoopoes. Sometimes the birds are perched, oth- 
ers are on the wing. When it is remembered that these are 
made of stone, that at times ome piece of stone represents the 
feathers of a tail or of a wing the accomplishment seems re- 
markable. 


India’s monuments are far-famed and a lure for many vis- 
itors. Thrice fortunate are we whose favorite studies have 
been history, art, and ornithology, for that country affords 
rich fields of study in all of these. Jf there had been no other 
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wonderful sight except the Taj Mahal its justly great repute 
was sufficient to have induced me to make the journey half 
way round the world to see it. Easily we remember Sir 
Walter Scott’s injunction about viewing Melrose Abbey 
aright, but even more appropriate is this warning for the 
seeing of the Taj Mahal. I shall always be grateful to the 
lady who added the advice that the first visit to this “ dream 
in marble” should be made by moonlight. The fates were 
propitious for the fulfillment of this suggestion. There was 
a full moon thz evening my train from Cawnpore, about an 
hour- late, arrived in Agra sometime after ten o'clock. In 
pursuing my itinerary under the direction of Thos. Cook 
and Son I was always met at each railway station, that I 
stopped, by a man sent from the hotel where I was to stay, 
otherwise I might not have ventured to ask that the driver 
take me to the Taj before going to the hotel 

It was a memorable ride: the first portion was made under 
the shadows of the massive and frowning, though impres- 
sively attractive, walls of Fort Agra; then for some distance 
the road lay amid surroundings that looked in the moonlight 
like the suburbs of a flourishing American town, whose 
houses are placed in spacious grounds. This impression does 
not hold by: daylight, but the Taj is isolated from other build- 
ings by a considerable distance. At the entrance gate the 
driver left me to spend an hour or more within the garden 
that lies before the Taj. It may be sufficient to say that the 
“poem in stone” was all that fancy ever painted it; or in the 
words of another —“ To describe it would be impossible, 
and as‘I saw the Taj that night not a detail, not a single fea- 
ture impressed itself upon me, but instead the whole, the 
shape of something infinitely beautiful floats before me just 
as it did then, and it would not be sacrilegious to say, ‘twas 
a vision such as man may never hope to see until his spirit 
gazes on the celestial temples through the beautiful gates 
ajar.” 

There were other visitors in the garden; the seats on the 
raised platform near the center were filled with groups of 
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people, but no chattering tongues were there, not a word fell 
from the lips of any one. The only sound heard was the sil- 
very tinkling of the little fountains beside the paths. An arti- 
ficial light gleamed from the doorway; a mere point of light 
did the illumined doorway appear when compared with the 
entire structure. It seemed to beckon me like a will-o’-the- 
wisp, and responding to the beckoning I advanced, then with- 
drew ; at last I approached the very doorstep, but dared not 
break the spell of the night by entering. 

Considerable time was given at one period of my life to 
the subject of Saracenic art and ornamentation, therefore I 
longed to linger over each of the remarkable examples that 
i met. Notwithstanding the great beauty of the interior dec- 
orations of the Taj I deem them surpassed by some of the 
mosaics to be found in the so-called “ Jasamine Tower,” a 
portion of the harem of Shah Jehan’s palace in Fort Agra. 
In the same inclosure is the Pearl Mosque, truly a pearl 
among mosques, renowned for its exquisite proportions, for 
_the simplicity and peerless beauty of its design. Among 
these gems of the architect’s art one is tempted to linger, and 
to note among other things that the artists of Shah Jehan’s 
time were allowed to depart from the rigid laws of Saracenic 
art that forbade any likeness of living things in their decora- 
tions ; also that the mosaics that ornament the tomb of Akbar 
at Sikandra, conforming strictly to the canons of that art, 
consist of geometric patterns, but are far less pleasing than 
many of the purely Saracenic mosaic designs that may be 
found elsewhere. A queer structure is this tomb of Akbar, 
and similar tombs of several kings at Lucknow. From a 
distance such an edifice, large enough for a palace, would 
be taken in America to be a casino or a summer hotel. 

Temptation comes to continue this digression: to speak of 
visits to the deserted cities of Amber and Fatehpur Sikri; of 
some of the sights of Benares, such as the Golden Temple, 
the Monkey Temple, and the Cow Temple, which is the home 
of sixty sacred cows: paved with tiles and gayly ornamented, 
it probably is the finest cow-stable in the world. But for the 
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naturalist a visit to the temple of Galta Pass (written also 
Gulta Pass) must prove the most interesting. There the 
monkey is worshiped and fed. The chief species seen there 
is a long-tailed, black-faced sort,—the Langur Monkey 
(Semnopithecus entellus) if 1 mistake not. The surrounding 
hills are said to be full of them, their number being estimated 
at a thousand or more. The hour of my visit was late in the 
forenoon, and many pious Hindus had preceded me, so the 
monkeys were not hungry, yet a little calling soon brought 
from twenty to thirty of them trooping over the hills. The 
party consisted of an old male and his harem of ten or 
twelve females, each female carrying a youngster of a few 
months, and followed by about an equal number of half- 
grown young ones. A bag of parched millet had been taken 
along for feeding them. For me it was a unique experience 
to be surrounded by these animals, to have one mother mon- 
key after another seize my hand with one of her hands, while 
with her other hand she quickly picked up the grain and 
stuffed it into her mouth. All were soon satisfied, and the 
mothers sat down closely about me and nursed their babies. 
The half-grown fellows kept by themselves. Both they and 
the babies at times indulged in play, wrestling, pulling each 
other’s tails, and playing “ leap-frog.” Here was a place for 
the student of animal behavior to pitch his camp. 

In both country .and city, on the ground, on the housetops, 
and in the trees, almost everywhere near human habitation 
was to be seen the little, striped, gray Palm Squirrel (Sciurus 
palmarum). These squirrels, two or three species of mon- 
keys, and occasionally a mongoose were the principal wild 
mammal seen. A nodding acquaintance was scraped with 
a few species of trees. One cannot give attention to birds 
without wishing to learn the names of the strange trees in 
which they were found. Those I now recall were chiefly the 
peepul, neem, tamarind, sal, and banyan, with here and there 
a palm. 

Most travelers go to Mount Abu to see the Dilwara mar- 
ble temples, which certainly do repay the trouble of a long 
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journey. Dating from the eleventh century these Jain tem- 
ples are said to be unsurpassed for the delicacy and beauty 
of their carvings. This statement is easily creditable for 
there seems to be scarcely a square foot of the marble sur- 
face that is not most elaborately carved. Birds, beasts, fruit, 
flowers, and human figures are the decorative units in a great 
variety of design; each pillar and ceiling differing in design 
from its neighbors. This mountain has been a sacred place 
for ages, and mention of it is made by Pliny, and other an- 





cient writers. 

The village of Mount Abu, having a population of about 
five thousand, is situated at an elevation of nearly a mile 
above sea level, and contains the country home of several 
Maharajahs and other potentates. This restful spot is in de- 
lightful contrast with the places of the plains: the brac'ng 
air is not ladened with the odor of burning manure, used by 
the natives for fuel; the screaming of Kites and cawing of 
Crows are not incessantly in one’s ears; and there does not 
appear such abject poverty and squalor. The birds both in 
numbers of individuals and of species exceeded those seen 
elsewhere. Many of the Flycatchers and Warblers were 
seen in no other place. There were about twenty of these 
species for which I never found the names. A few of them 
were of brilliant plumage. <A bird that held my attention 
because of its sprightly behavior was the White-spotted Fan- 
tail Flycatcher (Rhipidura pectoralis), another attracting the 
eve by its fine color and dashing appearance was the South- 
ern Yellow Tit (Machlolophus haplonotus). On the road up 
to the village the Indian Grey Titmouse (Parus atriceps) was 
seen, and in several places the Indian Grey Shrike (Lanius 
lahtora) was passed. Near the village is a small lake where 
birds were abundant. Two visits were made to it, and on 
both occasions a pair of Red-wattled Lapwings (Scarcogram- 
mus indicus) was seen close at hand, and at a greater dis- 
tance were shore-birds, ducks, birds of the Cormorant fam- 
ily, which probably were Shags, and Coots. It always did 
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seem good to see a Coot, a bird that was precisely the same 
as those we have at home. 

I had paid in advance for four rickshaw rides, but it suited 
my purpose better to go afoot and alone in the neighborhood 
of the village, and to confine the rides to two half days. I 
found the rickshaw as heavy as a buggy, and when empty it 
was hard to pull up hill; therefore I walked on the up grades, 
and let the rickshaw boys draw me when the road was level 
or down hill. An interpreter explained to them for me, that 
when they heard the word “ Stop!” 1 wished to view a bird. 
They soon became very observant of the birds, pointing them 
cut to me, and stopping for Doves and Mynas, and other 
species that I may have seen scores of times that day. They 
looked at the birds through the binoculars, and when I was 
using the glasses they picked flowers with which to deck my 
rickshaw. They helped me over slippery and dangerous 
paths with as much gallantry as any one could show, even 
though they were unlettered and more than half naked. On 
the whole the threz rickshaw boys seemed to have had a very 
enjoyable day. 

The drive of seventeen miles from the station to the vil- 
lage was made by tonga, with a change of horses occurring 
every three or four miles, making use of ten horses for the 
trip going up. The return journey was about as disagreeable 
as rapid traveling could make it. For pleasure I should 
choose neither tonga nor elephant-back riding. The sample 
] had of the latter was on the excursion to the deserted city 
of Amber. In answer to those asking about the sensations 
of such riding it may be said that one feels rather high up in 
the world when he can put his foot on the roof of a porch 
that he is passing. The gait of the elephant produces a 
churning motion, which in turn inspires the thought that 
there has been a nicely balanced adjustment in the distribu- 
tion of the animal kingdom, inasmuch as the elephant and the 
Jersey cow are not indigenous to the same territory. If they 
were, those partial to a milk diet, when journeying on an ele- 
phant, might sometimes find themselves full of butter. 
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Owing to an accident to the automobile on the return trip 
from Futehpur Sikri there was afforded me experience with 
two other styles of vehicles. We, four passengers from the 
disabled automobile, chartered two ekkas to take us into 
Agra. The short and fat Englishman, who was my com- 
panion in the ekka, counseled a tight hold upon the bamboo 
poles that supported the canopy-top of the ekka. The driver 
started the little pony off at a rattling pace. We were rat- 
tied, jolted, bounced about for a matter of fifteen or twenty 
rods; whatever the distance, it gave time for reflection: for 
wondering if flesh and bones could survive two miles of such 
traveling. The pony stopped; the driver gave him the lash; 
the poor pony, quite untaught regarding the laws of gravita- 
tion, reared upon his hind legs, and the two heavy-weight 
passengers gently bore the back end of the ekka to the ground. 
if we had gone down suddenly it would have meant a broken 
arm for me instead of a bad bruise. Our weight held the 
pony in mid-air, between the thills, and he remained in this 
unnatural position when we drove away ‘in the next vehicle 
that came along. which was a gharry. The moon-faced young 
Englishman appeared to enjoy the adventure, perhaps he is 
laughing still, as it was the last I saw of him. 

Whether the terrible jolting one gets on the railway cars 
of India is due to the roadbed or to the cars themselves | 
am unable to say. Dust there is in unstinted abundance, but 
no crowding for the first-class passengers. Except for a few 
hours on four occasions I had a whole compartment to my- 
self; the dimansions of some of jthese were about seven by 
ten feet, and they were intended to seat six or eight passen- 
gers. The seats are uncomfortable, being too wide for seats 
and too narrow for beds. By keeping one’s back pressed 
tightly against the back of the seat while sleeping the passen- 
ger does not run great risk of being jolted off, but such a 
position becomes very tiresome. I found two easy methods 
of relief: either the positions of head and feet may be re- 
versed, or better still, one can move self and bedding to the 
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couch on the opposite side of the car,—an efficient though 
elaborate way of turning over in bed. 

White-breasted Kingfisher (Halcyon smyrnensis) seems 
like a very tame and commonplace name for the gorgeous 
creature to which it belongs. Most assuredly the bird is 
white-breasted, but its beak is coral-red; its head, sides of 
neck and body, its abdomen and under tail coverts are a rich 
dark chestnut ; there is greenish blue on scapulars and wings ; 
cerulean blue and dull blue on large portions of its plumage. 
It is a very pretty bird and of common occurrence, haunting 
quiet places in city parks, as well as less \frequented spots. 
The Pied Kingfisher (Ceryle rudis) is spotted black and white, 
as its name implies. It may be seen hovering over the water 
in search of its prey in a manner similar to some of the terns. 
A bird larger than either of the fore-going species is the 
Large Crested Black and White Kingfisher (Ceryle guitata). 
It was seen in but one place. The same is tru2 of the Wire- 
tailed Swallow, but the pretty Red-rumped Swallow was seen 
frequently. At some hours of the day from my hotel win- 
dow in Bombay I could look down on many individuals of 
the swallow family, busily “ policing the air,” that appeared 
to be none other than the Swallow (Hirundo rustica), com- 
mon to northern Europe in tke summer, but at that time in 
their winter retreat. With much less certainty is it possible 
to designate as Crag Martins the birds that were seen flying 
before the vertical fronts of some of the cliffs of Mount Abu. 

In comparison with the numerous species and subspecies 
of native sparrows abounding in America the continents of 
the Old World seem singularly barren of sparrow life, ex- 
cept that furnished by Passer domesticus and some of its 
very near relations. My notes record the impression that in 
Bombay I found the House Sparrow as conspicuous and noisy 
a¢ at home. In Calcutta additional proof of its offensiveness 
was offered by a pair that had gained entrance to the dining- 
room and was flying about far out of reach beneath the lofty 
ceiling. 

Both Doves and Pigeons are very abundant in India. I 
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think I saw the Spotted Dove (Turtur suratensis) more fre- 
quently in the cities than elsewhere, and the Little Brown 
Dove (Turtur cambayensis) was found oftener beside the 
country road. So plentiful in some places is the Blue Rock 
Pigeon (Columba intermedia) that it szems to be a positive 
nuisance: this is true in particular of Jaipur, where the spe- 
cies literally covers large spaces in the wide streets, where it 
crowds into and defiles such buildings as the Hall of Public 
Audience of the Maharajah. This is a building that no one 
ought to fail to see, for without ocular confirmation it is hard 
to believe that there could have been built such a hideous 
structure within a short railway ride of the Taj Mahal at 
Agra, or the Hal! of Private Audience at Delhi. 

The Vultures have been left until the last; and it seems 
obviously proper to make those species of this family the 
very last, that would make the last of us very speedily if they 
got a chance. Consequently the White Scavenger Vulture 
(Neophron ginginianus) claims first cons‘deration. It is a 
common species, and was seen wherever I went, except near 
the coast From my window in the Cecil Hotel, Agra, one 
of them was seen sitting in a bulky nest in a neem tree not 
more than twenty-five feet away. <A position on the roof, 
overlooking the nest, was sought at once, but the nest was 
empty when the bird left. Such a location was highly ad- 
vantageous for study when the nest life was in ‘progress. 

The White Scavenger Vulture at times has a woe-begone, 
dishevelled appearance, as if it appreciated the contumely 
heaped upon it by mankind. In view of its single shortcom- 
ing it is a pity that the bird cannot talk back. If it could its 
reply would probably be something like this: “Oh, vain- 
glorious man! wherefore do you cast such volumes of re- 
proach upon me? Am I not a faithful spouse and a devoted 
parent? Do you ever see me figuring in the divorce courts 
because of inconstancy, or my offspring deserted by me, left 
to the tender mercies of strangers in my tribe? Do you see 
me robbing my brothers or slaying millions of them in unholy 
war? Your sole accusation against me is that I am a scav- 
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enger and not too proud to eat human ordure; but what liv- 
ing creature do I harm by my tastes? Certainly I take noth- 
ing that turns me into a_ frenzied fiend so that I beat 
my mate, kill my offspring, and endanger the lives or hap- 
piness of my neighobrs, nor do I smoke a filthy weed that 
poisons the air for every one near me. Oh, you contempti- 
ble man! I have seen you fill with smoke the air of a small 
enclosure, where were others of your kind, men and women, 
unable to escape, who were sickened and gasping in utter 
misery. So I say unto you, critical man, that unless you can 
show more decent taste, you have no right to criticise mine.”’ 

Besides the White Scavenger at least three other species 
of Vultures were seen: the Black or King Vulture (Ortogyps 
calvus), the White-backed Vulture (Pseudogyps bengalen- 
sis), and the Long-billed Vulture (Gyps tenuirostris). In 
most instances they were distant about an eighth of a mile, 
but sometimes no more than half of that distance. As a rule 
they were in desolate places: along a river bank or about 
some ruin. Across the river from the Massacre Ghat at 
Cawnpore were several of these birds. While using my bi- 
noculars I saw one waiting for a dog to finish its repast. The 
object being devoured looked very human, and my guide af- 
firmed that it was the body of a man that had drifted ashore 
some days before. Two human skulls lay directly in front 
of the Taj Mahal on the banks of the Jumna River and were 
detected when the glasses were turned upon some Plovers 
feeding there. Such ghastly finds are not so surprising in a 
country teeming with millions of Hindus, whose religion for- 
bids the burying of the dead, and where the cost of the wood 
for the funeral pyre is almost prohibitory for some families. 
On the morning of my visit to the bathing ghats of Benares 
I witnessed two Hindu funerals: the first was that of a 
woman, and her nearest relative, after walking five times 
around the pyre, applied the torch; the other was that of an 
infant, whose body was weighted with stones preparatory to 
its being cast into the Ganges, for this is the disposal made 
of the bodies of Hindu children who die before they have 
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attained the age of three years. In this river were hundreds 
of pious Hindus taking their sacred baths, energetically scour- 
ing their teeth, or drinking the water dipped up by: the hand. 

The immense number of tombs to be seen outside of some 
of the cities tends to create the feeling that India is one vast 
graveyard, but these are Mohammedan tombs, showing the 
fruits of death’s harvest for a few hundred years only. An- 
other religious sect, the Parsee, holds that the elements are 
too sacred to be polluted by the dead, hence their bodies can- 
not be burned nor cast into the water as are the Hindu’s, 
neither must they desecrate the earth by burial therein. To 
obviate these things Towers of Silence are provided on which 
the bodies of dead Parsees are exposed to the Vultures — 
the White-backed and the Long-billed are the species in Bom- 
bay that are said to frequent these towers, there being about 
three hundred birds that divide their time between the towers 
and the slaughter-houses. In Bombay the stated hours 
for funerals are nine o'clock in the morning and five in 
the afternoon. The Vultures begin to assemble regularly 
an hour or two before funeral time. When I was there 
at three p. m. from twenty to thirty birds had arrived 
and were waiting on the walls. They are said to complete 
their task within the space of two hours. There are five of 
the towers; some have private ownership, one is for crimi- 
nals, suicides, and for the bodies of the unfortunate Parsees 
that chance after death to be touched by some one outside 
the caste. The principal tower is twenty-five feet high and 
nearly ninety feet in diameter. The approach to this strange 
place is up a hill, through a little park made beautiful by trees 
and flowers and the songs of birds. 

Notwithstanding some unpleasant impressions the mem- 
ories of India are mainly agreeable ones, and it appears to 
be a prime favorite with most travelers. To one spot es- 
pecially I‘longed daily to return. That was the natural his- 
tory museum in Lucknow. It is my purpose to speak of it 
more fully in a chapter devoted to the museums that were 
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visited. It may be sufficient here to say that no bird student 
should fail to visit it. 

Enough of the abundance and fearlessness of the birds was 
seen to create a feeling of certainty that it is a land where 
one would gladly tarry for the sake of bird study. From the 
books we may learn of the many species that build their nests 
in, close to, or upon the walls of human habitations, and in 
addition to these the number of hole-nesting species appears 
to be unusually large. Of such are the Starling, Roller, Hoo- 
poe, Magpie Robin, Brown-backed Robin, Common and 
rahminy Mynas, Southern Yellow Tit, Grey Tit, Parrots. 
Crimson-breasted Barbet, and Woodpeckers, all of them nest- 
ing in holes in trees or buildings, while in holes in banks 
there nest the Bank Myna, Common Bee-eater, and the King- 
fishers. When properly managed with boxes having peep- 
holes for observations, the home life of hole-nesting birds be- 
comes easy to watch and eminently opportune for thorough 
investigation. To watch the progress of the nest life, from 
egg laying until the fledgling leaves the nest, at. no greater 
distance than sixteen to twenty-two inches from the eye has 
been my privilege with four hole-nesting species: the North- 
ern Flicker, the Screech Owl, the Sparrow Hawk, and the 
House Wren, and deep designs are planned for laying bare 
the privacy of several others. Similar methods could easily 
be adopted for watching the home life of Indian birds; and 
there naturally arises the wish for a thousand years in order 
to give a few decades to the study of bird life in India. 
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BIRDS ABOUT A COUNTRY HOME IN WINTER 
BY ALICE EDGERTON. 


Our home is ideally situated for bird study. “There is a 
woodlot of several acres to the east, the trees on that side 
coming down to the house. In this wood is a small alder 
swamp surrounded by thickets of ironwood. To the north 
and west is another wood which joins a neighbor’s woodlot. 
Together they form a wooded area of considerable size. In 
the rear, and near enough to shade the house, are three black 
locusts, an ancient shellbark hickory, and five red and sugar 
maples. Thus we are literally in the woods. 

When I became interested in bird study I did not need to 
lure them to the yard, they were already there and very 
much at home. One who could use a saw and hammer fash- 
ioned for me a lunch counter from a weathered board, which 
we fastened in a small prune tree twenty-five feet from the 
back porch. On it we put seeds, orumbs, and later corn 
which all seemed to like except the English sparrows — they 
had been too partial to the crumbs. We also tacked suet to 
one of the locusts trees and our guests were bidden to the 
feast. The came readily and fearlessly and my fun began. 

My plans were well laid: the suet was for Woodpeckers, 
Nuthatches, Titmice and Chickadees; the corn for Cardinal 
Grosbeaks, Juncos, Tree Sparrows, Song Sparrows, and Blue 
Jays. But how they went awry, those plans! Blue Jays 
varied their corn diet with suet. Tufted Titmice, while clear- 
ly preferring the suet, came freely to the corn if other birds 
were at the suet, and I could not discover that the Nuthatches 
preferred one above the other. This is where the plans were 
wrong. The Nuthatch is a seed eater also though it gets 
more credit for the destruction of the grubs it finds under 
the bark. As for the Juncos and Tree Sparrows, they came 
not at all, but chose the weed seeds in the garden. They eat 
crumbs and grain if I throw them on the ground. 

The numerous Downy Woodpeckers come to the suet by 
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twos and threes and singly. If other birds are there they are 
soon driven away and the Downies occupy it by right of con- 
quest. 

On occasions a Hairy Woodpecker comes also, but it is 
sometimes absent for weeks and never comes regularly. 

Last winter a female Red-bellied Woodpecker came fre- 
quently and this winter I see both birds. They are very noisy 
and more timid than the Downy Woodpecker which seems 
afraid of nothing. 

At the lunch counter all birds but the Cardinal have puzzled 
over what to do with the large grains of corn. Cardinals, 
by virtue of their large bills, take the grains whole. They 
are the only winter birds that come to the yard quite alone, 
and having no other bird to warn of the cat’s approach, they 
are nervous and timid. I have recently noticed that a male 
Cardinal roosts at night in an old shack hardly larger than 
a dog kennel which the children use in summer for a play- 
house. He comes at sunset for corn, signifies his displeas- 
ure, if the counter is bare, by a few sharp chirps and then 
flies to the open window of the playhouse. I think it likely 
that it is the same bird that spent the summer nights in a 
fruit tree near the house. We always knew when he came 
by the loud chirps he gave as he flew into the thick leaves. 

When the Tufted Titmice come to the counter they bring 
all their relatives and the Chickadees. They are often to 
be seen on the loosely shingled roof of the sugar-house work- 
ing around the shingles. It leads me to suppose they have 
hidden things in the roof. Their solution of the corn prob- 
lem is to hold the grain to the limb with one foot while it is 
pounded to pieces. They call, “ Peter-Peter” if the day is 
fair and dine together in brotherly love. 

Not so the Blue Jays, however. We all know they have 
their little prejudices. Among themselves they live in har- 
mony while it is winter. As the grain of corn is too large 
to swallow whole it is taken in the bill by one end, the free 
end is then pounded off and wasted. The Jays sometimes 
carry away corn but I have never seen where it was hidden. 
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The Nuthatches also do this. I have watched others do it 
in the autumn but not in winter. 

The Nuthatches manage the corn very well indeed. The 
grain is carried to one of the locusts where it is wedged firm- 
ly in a crotch in the bark and hammered to pieces. This re- 
minds me of their habit of putting beech nuts into crotches of 
bark to be hatched open. One bird has its separate fork which 
it never fails to use. It will be a red letter day at Oakside 
when a Red-breasted Nuthatch comes to the feeding station 
in winter. So far I have seen them in spring or autumn only. 

Sometimes there is a sudden shadow on the counter made 
by the wide wings of a Hawk. The two Hawks I see in 
winter are the Red-tailed Hawk and the Cooper Hawk, and 
I usually see one individual of each species throughout the 
winter. The Red-tailed Hawk that has been hunting over our 
pastures and meadows is remarkable for the brilliant red of 
its tail. I have not been able to determine just what this 
one lives on in the winter, but I rarely see it kill anything 
larger than a mouse. We did at one time, however, find a 
badly wounded Grouse which it had dropped as we fright- 
ened it away. The deep wounds made by the talons of the 
Hawk in the firm flesh of the Grouse testified to its strength. 

The Cooper Hawk has ruined its reputation by coming too 
near the house and dieting on young chicken. There is a 
rapidly uttered, panic-stricken cry jthe Bob-Whites make 
when they are chased by a Hawk. I hear it often and regis- 
ter another complaint against Cooper Hawk. 

My winter friend, the Screech Owl, I seldom see since it 
gave up its friendly habit of lodging in a hollow maple in 
the yard, but it has a remarkable voice and I hear it every 
night — also a larger relative whose voice I do not know 
well enough for certain identification. 

The large number of fruitful beech trees I consider respon- 
sible for the covey of Ruffed Grouse that always winters in 
our woods. They come often to the thickets nearest the 
house and act out whole plays within the range of my glass. 
One sunny morning as a Grouse crossed the lane, a Hawk 
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screamed overhead and suddenly there was no Grouse at all, 
but only a spot in the road that was nothing but a pile of 
leaves and dust. When the Hawk had sailed over the pile 
of leaves took wings and flew into the woods. 

I had heard for years a clear, far-reaching cry and won- 
dered over it, before I made the discovery that it was the 
clan-cry of the Quail. At sunset from some fence corner a 
clear single-syllabeled whistle goes forth, and is answered 
from far and near by the separated Bob-whites. If there has 
been no unusual scattering in the covey that day there is no 
curfew. It is to be heard every evening during the rabbit 
hunting season and I have wondered if the covey dispersed 
voluntarily for safety or whether it was frightened apart. 
The latter is the more probable conclusion. 

The casual visitor to Oakside Farm I have not mentioned. 
Those observers who can go far afield can furnish larger and 
more interesting lists. My object was merely to tell of the 
birds to be seen from a farmhouse porch. It is a curious 
fact that my friend in the village sometimes feeds as many 
as five male Cardinals at once, while I never have more than 
one. This seems to me to indicate that we farmer folk who 
have excellent advantages for bird study, neglect them, and 
carelessly leave both the study and feeding of birds to the 
villagers. How shall we best serve our small friends? 

Columbiana, Ohio. 





COMPARATIVE PERIODS OF DEPOSITION AND 
INCUBATION OF SOME NORTH AMERICAN 
BIRDS. 


BY FRANK L. BURNS 


Very little seems to be known regarding the exact periods 
of incubation of our birds. Captain Bendire’s observations 
appear the most extensive until recently when some attention 
has been given the subject by various observers, mostly in- 
cidental to the intensive study of a single nest or perhaps a 
colony of one species or another. 
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My conclusions are based upon the statements of authors, 
the manuscript notes of Messrs. T. A. Elliot, Jr., North East 
Harbor, Me.; John F. Ferry, Chicago, Ill.; Henry Link, Wa- 
terloo, Ind.; Angus McKennon, DeFuniak Springs, Fla.; 
Leonard S. Pierson, Wayne, Pa.; Alfred C. Redfield, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; A. C. Read, Isle of Pines, Cuba; Charles H. 
Rogers, Princeton, N. J.; Ernest W. Vickers, Ellsworth, 
Ohio; Miss Farida Wiley, Sidney, Ohio, and my own obser- 
vations. 

The duties of incubation are usually performed by the fe- 
male, often with the assistance of the male, or the male may 
not participate in the actual brooding process but may carry 
food to the female and later assist in caring for the young. 

Exact knowledge of the-amount of assistance given the fe- 
male by her mate during the incubating season does net ap- 
pear to be of much importance in consideration of the com- 
parative periods. When one sex forages and incubates unaid- 
ed, however, the period is usually prolonged beyond that of 
the normal of the species accustomed to the advantage of an 
assisting mate; or possibly in rare instances like that of the 
Trochilidw, Hummingbirds, of species of an entirely differ- 
ent group of similar size. Clark (Cf. Auk, xx, 162) gives an 
instance of a male Bob-white incubating a late clutch of eggs 
for 28 days before hatching, apparently several days over the 
regular period; while the female was leading her first brood 
about the vicinity. 

Apparently most colonial species are doubly monogamous ; 
birds breeding in colonies can seldom conceal their eggs from 
enemies, therefore have the greatest need of constant protec- 
tion by either sex. 

Most hole-nesting species are doubly monogamous, though 
there are some notable exceptions; one would naturally seek 
the reason for this in the greater need of animal heat in lieu 
of the direct rays of the sun to further the rate of incuba- 
tion; rather than that of protection from enemies, of which 
there is less need than in the instance of the colonial birds. 

In many species and groups where one sex is much more 
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conspicuously or highly-colored than the other, the more 
plainly-garbed sex frequently assumes all the duties of incu- 
bation and not infrequently, of the young, also. 

Double monogamy occurs in many instances in every group 
producing precocial young, but it is probably more common 
in the Altrices; double monogamy, however, as generally de- 
fined, is not characteristic of the highest type, since of the 
Turdide and Corvidea (except the subfamily Corvine) the two 
Passerine families most in dispute for first rank ; the male does 
not appear to render any assistance in incubation. 

According to present information, both sexes take regular 
turns at incubating in at least some species of the Podicipide, 
Gaviide, Alcide, Laride (not including Anous stolidus, Noddy), 
Diomedeide, Procellariide, Phathontide, Pelecanide, Anseri- 
ne, Cygnine, Phenicopteride, Ibidide, Ardeidea, some of the 
Scalopacide, (Philohela minor Woodcock, Gallingo delicata 
Wilson’s Snipe, Pelidna alpina sakhalina, Red-backed Sand- 
piper), Charadriide (Oxyechus vociferous Killdeer), the ge- 
nus Colinus only of the Gallinaceous birds, Columbide, Buteo- 
nide, (except Aquila chrysaétos Golden Eagle), Stringes (ex- 
cept the genus Otus), the genus Coccysus, Alcedinide, Pi- 
cide, Caprimulgide, and of the Passerines; Corvine, Zantho- 
cephalus santhocephalus Yellow-headed Blackbird, Sturnella 
magna Meadowlark, the genus Quiscalus, most of the Frin- 
gillide (the most notable exceptions being of genera, includ- 
ing nearly all of fhe most brilliant and conspicuously plum- 
aged males, not including Zamelodia ludivicana Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak), Hirundinide (not including Progne subis Purple 
Martin), Bombycilla cedrorum Cedar Waxwing, Protonotaria 
citrea Prothonotary Warbler, Dendroica estiva estiva Yellow 
Warbler, D. pensylvania Chestnut-sided Warbler, Setopaga 
ruticilla Redstart, Vireonide (not including V. philadelphia 
and L. solitarius solitarius), Anthus pratensis Meadow Pipit, 
the genera To.rostoma, Troglodytes, and Sitta canadensis Red- 
breasted Nuthatch. ; 

Incubation is performed solely by the female in Anous sto- 
lidus Noddy, the Anatida (except Anserine and Cygnine) 
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some of the Rallide, Scolapacide ( Bartramia longicauda Up- 
land Plover, Actitis macularia Spotted Sandpiper), Charadri- 
ide, Galline (genera Bonasa, Centrocercus and Meleagris), 
the genus Otus, Trochilide (at least A. colubris and S. 
rufus), Tyrannide (perhaps not including E. wrighti and 
P. rubinus mexicanus), Corvide (except Corvine), Doli- 
chonyx orysivorus Bobolink, Agelaius phaniceus Red-winged 
Blackbird, subgenus IJcterus, Hesperiphona vespertina ves- 
pertina Evening Grosbeak, Carpodacus purpureus purpureus 
Purple Finch, Astragalinus tristis tristis Goldfinch, A. t. sali- 
camans Willow Goldfinch, Plectrophenax nivalis nivalis Snow 
Bunting, Passerina cyanea Indigo Bunting, P. ciris Painted 
Bunting, Pirar.ga erythromelas Scarlet Tanager, genus Lan- 
ius, Mniotiltide (with some exceptions), Mimus polyglottos 
Mockingbird, Dumetelea carolinensis Catbird, Thryothorus 
ludovicianus miamensis Florida Wren, Certhia familiaris 
americana Brown Creeper, Penthestes atricapillus atricapillus 
Chickadee, and the Turdine. 

Incubation receives the attention of the male only, in the 
Phalaropodide, and some of the Scolopacide (Eurynorhyn- 
chus pygmeus Spoon-billed Sandpiper). 

The Passerine genera Molothrus and Tangavius are para- 
sitic and of course do not incubate at all. 

The period of deposition of a species seems to depend most- 
ly upon the general productiveness of the group to which it 
is most nearly related; and to a lesser extent, upon the rela- 
tive size of the species and its egg to that of the group, the 
maximum sometimes requires a longer period to recuperate. 

A species belonging to a group capable of and most com- 
monly producing the maximum number of eggs in a set or 
in a season, ordinarily deposit an egg daily. This includes 
the Colymbi, Anatide, Rallide, Scolapacide, Pici, Cucullide 
and Passeres (there are instances of the deposition of two 
eggs in one day by the prolific Colaptes auratus luteus North- 
ern Flicker, Sayornis. phabe Phoebe, Passer domesticus Euro- 
pean House Sparrow, and Spizella passerina passgerina Chip- 
ping Sparrow.) 
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Our largest Passerine, Corvus corax principalis Northern 
Raven, may occasionally deposit its eggs at intervals of every 
other day. 

Coccyzus americanus Yellow-billed Cuckoo, and C. eryth- 
rophthalmus Black-billed Cuckoo, are subject to variation ac- 
cording to locality; individuals inhabiting the Atlantic slope 
occasionally seem to require an interval of from two to eight 
days, but as both species have been known to drop their eggs 
in other birds’ nests and the average number in a set falls 
away below that of the same species in the West, probably 
the most satisfactory explanation of the apparent departure 
from the normal daily deposition, may be found in the para- 
sitic tendencies of the eastern individual. Not impertinent to 
the subject, it may be stated that the parasitic nature of the 
European Cuckoo has been erroneously attributed to its ir- 
regular deposition and consequent inability to assemble a 
clutch of eggs: however this may be, our parasitic Cowbird 
has been known to drop four or five eggs in as many days, 
though like the Bobolink, it may now and then depart from 
the normal. 

Members of a group normally or commonly producing two 
eggs, deposit at less frequent periods, the Columbide, Capri- 
mulgide and Trochilide lay on alternate days. The larger 
Gaviide two or three days apart, and a week or ten days may 
elapse before the Cathartide deposit the second egg. The 
Raptores require from one to three or four days interval gen- 
erally, depending upon size, the genera Aquila, Halieetus and 
Bubo, which include some of the largest species and frequent- 
ly deposit two eggs only, the interval is the maximum. 

Birds laying daily, ordinarily but not invariably, begin in- 
cubation after the set is completed. The occasional irregular- 
ities in incubation are often traceable to exceptional condi- 
tions; cold or stormy weather at the time of deposition may 
induce-the parent to cover the nest for a time sufficient to 
affect the first laid eggs. 

Birds ordinarily exhibiting irregular deposition usually be- 
gin incubation with the first (sometimes the second or third) 
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egg laid: this naturally results in irregularities in hatching and 
maturing of nestlings; far more frequent in the Altrices for 
the obvious reason that belated embryos of Precocials usual- 
ly perish in the shell after the parents desert the nest with 
the first hatched young. 

The period of incubation seems to depend almost altogether 
upon mere size or bulk; conditions being equal, the larger the 
egg generally the longer the period of incubation. This rule 
would seem to be good, with some exceptions ; but more truly 
applicable to the various members of the several groups, in 
some instances possibly not higher than families. 

The assertion that the length of incubation depends upon 
the state of perfection in which the young issues from the 
shell, i.e. chicks able to leave the nest almost immediately af- 
ter hatching (przcocial) require a much longer time than 
those hatched in a helpless state (altricial), appears unreli- 
able when applied generally, even though the former averages 
larger eggs. The absence of data on comparative sizes, 
weights or other means of equalization render it somewhat 
difficult to prove, but for some of the many probable excep- 
tions compare in size and period of incubation the Petrels 
with the smaller Terns, the Tropic Birds with the Gulls, the 
larger Raptores with the Anatide, the Woodpecker with the 
Coot, the smaller Raptores with the smaller Galline, the 
Kingfisher with the Bob-white, or even the Chat with the 
Spotted Sandpiper. The Noddy, departing from the “typical 
Sternine in its habit of nesting in bushes and there rearing its 
young for upwards of two months (therefore not typical 
precocial) is said to incubate for 35-36 days, which seems 
a much longer period than that of any other of its precocial 
family. 

Birds nesting in snug rock crevices, tree cavities, or in 
covered nests of any descriptions capable of keeping out the 
weather and conserving the heat from the birds’ body, doubt- 
less are at no great disadvantage over the loss of the direct 
rays of the sun; but species nesting deep in earthy burrows 
(Puffins, Petrels and Kingfishers) or in draughty flues 
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(Chimney Swifts) with little or no protective lining, appear 
at every disadvantage in hastening the development of the 
embryo; and the comparatively longer periods of incubation 
would seem to foster this hypothesis. 

There are little data available leading to the effects of cli- 
mate and season on the period of incubation of individuals 
of the same species. Jt is quite probable that the most vari- 
able periods occur in cool rather than warm climates, and 
more especially in a season of violent changes. Knight (Cf. 
Birds of Maine) in considering the period of incubation of 
some of the Fringillide (Lanius ludivicianus migrans. and 
Geothlypis trichas trichas) recognized a variation of from two 
to four days, due to weather conditions, closeness with which 
the bird brooded and other correlating circumstances. It is 
well known that up to a certain stage of development of the 
embryo, the eggs may be subjected to a cooling process by 
exposure to the weather for some time without endangering 
the embryo beyond retarding .the growth temporarily and 
lengthening the period somewhat beyond the normal time; 
and also, that the sun may relieve the parent bird of part of 
her task unless the temperature is driven too high and the 
germ destroyed. 

The number of days of incubation of the species in the list 
appended has been compiled from various sources, and in 
many instances from single records, some of which may be 
inaccurate and are questioned; others may be subject to re- 
vision ; but none are included without good authority. 

Podilymbus podiceps. Pied-billed Grebe.—21 (7?) days. 

Gavia immer, Loon.—29 days. 

Cepphus grylle. Black Guillemot.—21 days. . 

Larus argentatus. Herring Gull.—26 or 27 days. 

Larus franklini. Franklin's Gull.—18 or 20 days. 

Sterna hirunda. Common Tern.—21 days. 

Sterna dongalli, Roseate Tern.—21 days. 

Sterna fuscata. Sooty Tern.—-26-29 davs. 

Hydrochelidon niger surinamensis. Black Tern.—17 days. 


Anous stolidus. Noddy.—35-36 days. 
Oceanodroma leucorhoa. Leach’s Petrel.—30 (?) days. 
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Phethon americanus. Yellow-billed Tropic Bird.—28 days. 

Sula bassana, Gannet.—39 days. 

Phalacrocoraz urile. Red-faced Cormorant.—21 days. 

Pelecanus erythrorhynchos. White Pelican.—29-30 days. 

Pelecanus occidentalis. Brown Pelican.—28 days. 

Mergus americanus. Merganser.—28 days. 

Mergus serrator. Red-breasted Merganser.—26-29 days. 

Anas platyrhynchos. Mallard.—26-28 days. 

Anas rubripes. Black Duck.—26-28 days. 

Somateria mollissima borealis. Northern Eider.—36 (?) days. 

Branta canadensis canadensis. Canada Goose.—28-30 days. 

Olor cygnus. Whooping Swan.—35-40 days. 

Pheenicopterus ruber. Flamingo.—28 days. 

Guara alba, White Ibis——21 days. 

Plegadis autumnalis, Glossy Ibis.—21 days. 

Botaurus lentiginosus. Bittern.—28 days. ° 

Ardea herodias herodias. Great Blue Heron.—28 days. 

Butorides virescens virescens. Green Heron.—17 days. 

Nycticoragr nycticorar nevius. Black-crowned Night Heron.—24 
(?) days. 

Prozana carolina. Sora Rail.—14 (?) days. 

Fulica americana, Coot.—14 days. 

Philohela minor. Woodcock.—20-21 days. 

Bartramia longicauda. Bartram’s Sandpiper.—17 (7?) days. 

Actitis macularia, Spotted Sandpiper.—15-16 days. 

Hematopus palliatus. Oyster-catcher.—14 (7?) days. 

Colinus virginianus. Bob-white.—24 days. 

Lophortyg californica californica. California Quail.—24 (?) days. 

Lophortyz californica vallicola, Valley Quail.—24 (?) days. 

Lophortyz californica gambeli. Gambel’s Quail.—24 days. 

Dendragapus obscurus obscurus. Dusky Grouse.—24 days. 

Dendragapus obscurus fuliginosus, Sooty Grouse.—24 days. 

Bonasa umbellus umbellus. Ruffed Grouse.—21 days. 

Bonasa umbellus togata. Canada Ruffed Grouse.—21 days. 

Lagopus lagopus lagopus. Willow Ptarmigan.—18 (7?) days. 

Tympanuchus americanus americanus. Prairie Chicken.—21 days. 

Pediecetes phasianellus columbianus, Columbian Sharp-tailed 
Grouse.—21 days. 

Pediecetes phasianellus campestris. Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse. 
—21 days. 

Centrocercus urophasianus. Sage Grouse.—22Z days. 

Meleagris gallopavo silvestris. Wild Turkey.—28 days. 

Phasianus colchicus. English Pheasant.—23-24 days. 

Columba fasciata fasciata. Band-tailed Pigeon.—18-20 days. 
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Columba livia. Domestic Dove.—14 days. 

Ectopistes migratorius. Passenger Pigeon.—14 days. 
Zenaidura macroura carolinensis. Mourning Dove.—12-14 days. 
Melopelia asiatica. White-winged Dove.—18 days. 

Chemepelia passerina terrestris. Ground Dove.—12 days. 
Cathartes aura septentrionalis. Turkey Vulture.—30 days. 
Cathartes uruba. Black Vulture.—30 days. 

Circus hudsonius. Marsh Hawk.—26-28 days. 

Accipiter velox. Sharp-shinned Hawk.—21 days. 

Accipiter cooperi. Cooper’s Hawk.—24 days. 

Buteo borealis borealis. Red-tailed Hawk.—28 days. 

Buteo borealis calurus. Western Red-tail.—28 days. 

Buteo lineatus lineatus. Red-shouldered Hawk.—27-28 days. 
Buteo swainsoni, Swainson’s Hawk.—25-28 days. 

Buteo platypterus. Broad-winged Hawk.—23-25 days. 
Urubitinga anthracina. Mexican Goshawk.—24-28 days. 
Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis. Rough-legged .Hawk.—28 days. 
Archibuteo ferrugineus. Ferruginous Rough-leg.—28 days. 
Aquila chrysaétos. Golden Eagle.—35 days. 

Hatieetus albicilla. Gray Sea Eagle.—30 days. 

Haliwetus leucocephalus. Bald Eagle.—30 days. 

Falco peregrinus anatum. Duck Hawk.—2S8 days. 

Falco columbarius columbarius. Pigeon Hawk.—21 (?) days. 
Falco sparverius sparverius. Sparrow Hawk.—29-30 (7?) days. 
Pandion haliaétus carolinensis. Osprey.—27-28 days. 

Aluco pratincola,. Barn Owl.—21-24 days. 

Asio wilsonianus. Long-eared Owl.—21 days. 

Asio flammeus. Short-eared Owl.—21 days. 

Cryptoglaug acadica acadica.—Saw-whet Owl.—21 (7?) days. 
Otus asio asio. Screech Owl.—21-26 days. 

Bubo virginianus virginianus. Great Horned Owl.—28-30 days. 
Bubo virginianus pallescens. Western Horned Owl.—28 days. 
Bubo virginianus pacificus. Pacific Horned Owl.—28 days. 
Speotyto cunicularia hypogea. Burrowing Owl.—21-28 days. 
Micropallas whitneyi. Elf Owl.—14 days. 

Geococcyz californicus. Road-runner.—18 days. 

Coccyzus americanus americanus, Yellow-billed Cuckoo.—14 days. 
Coccyzus erythrophthalmus. Black-billed Cuckoo.—14 days. 
Ceryle alcyon. Belted Kingfisher.—23-24 days. 

Dryobates villosus villosus. Hairy Woodpecker.—14 days. 
Dryobates villosus hyloscopus.—Cabanis’s Woodpecker.—15 days. 
Dryobates pubescens medianus. Downy Woodpecker.—12 days. 
Dryobates scalaris bairdi. Texas Woodpecker.—13 days. 
Xenopicus albolarvatus. White-headed Woodpecker.—14 days. 
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Picoides americanus americanus, Three-toed Woodpecker.—14 days. 

Sphyrapicus varius nuchalis. Red-naped Sapsucker.—14 days. 

Sphyrapicus ruber ruber.—Red-breasted Sapsucker.—12-14 days. 

Phleotomus pileadtus pileatus. PHeated Woodpecker.—18 days. 

Melanerpes erythrocephalus, Red-headed Woodpecker.—14 days. 

Asyndesmus lewisi. Lewis's Woodpecker.—14 days. 

Centurus carolinus. Red-bellied Woodpecker.—14 days. 

Centurus aurifrons. Golden-fronted Woodpecker.—14 days. 

Centurus uropygialis. Gila Woodpecker.—14 days. 

Colaptes auratus luteus. Flicker.—11-14 days. 

Antrostomus vociferus. Whip-poor-will.—17 days. 

Chordeiles virginianus. Nighthawk.—16-18 days. 

Chetura pelagica. Chimney Swift.—18 days. 

Archilochus colubris. Ruby-throated Hummingbird.—14 days. 

Archilochus alerandri, Black-chinned Hummingbird.—13 days. 

Calypte costa. Costa’s Hummingbird.—14 days. 

Calypte anna. Anna’s Hummingbird.—14 days. 

Selasphorus rufus. Rufus Hummingbird.—12 days. 

Muscivora forficata, Scissor-tailed Flycatcher.—12-13 days. 

Tyrannus tyrannus. Kingbird.—12-13 days. 

Tyrannus verticalis. Arkansas Kingbird.—12-13 days. 

Tyrannus rociferus. Cassin’s Kingbird.—12-14 days. 

Myiarchus crinitus. Crested Flycatcher.—13-15 days. 

Myiarchus cinerascens cinerascens. Ash-throated Flycatcher.— 
15 days. 

Sayornis phabe. Phobe.—12-14 days. 

Sayornis sayus. Say’s Pheebe.—12 days. 

Nuttallornis borealis. Olive-sided Flycatcher.—14 days. 

Myiochanes virens. Wood Pewee.—12-13 days. 

Empidonaz difficilis difficilis. Western Flycatcher.—12 days. 

Empidonag trailli trailli. Trail’s Flycatcher.—12 days. 

Empidonagz trailli alnorum. Alder Flycatcher.—12 days. 

Empidonag minimus, Least Flycatcher.—12 days. 

Empidonar wrighti. Wright’s Flycatcher.—12 days. 

Pyrocephalus rubinus mexicanus. Vermillion Flycatcher.—12 days. 

Pica pica hudsonia, Magpie.—16-18 days. 

Cyanocitta cristata cristata. Blue Jay.—15-17 days. 

Cyanocitta stelleri stelleri. Steller’s Jay.—16 days. 

Cyanocitta stelleri frontalis. Blue-fronted Jay.—16 days. 

Aphelocoma woodhousei. Woodhouse’s Jay.—16 days. 

Aphelocoma californica californica. California Jay.—16 days. 

Aphelocoma sieberi arizone. Arizona Jay.—16 days. 

Perisoreus canadensis canadensis. Canada Jay.—16-18 days. 

Corvus corax principalis. Northern Raven.—20-21 days. 
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Corvus cryptoleucus. White-necked Raven.—21 days. 

Corvus brachyrchynchos. Crow.—18 days. 

Corvus ossifragus. Fish Crow.—16-18 days. 

Nucifraga columbiana, Clark's Nutcracker.—16-17 days. 
Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus. Pinon Jay.—16 days. 

Sturnus vulgaris. Starling.—11-14 days. 

Dolichonyz oryzivorus. Bobolink.—10 days. 

Molothrus ater ater. Cowbird.—10 days. 

Xanthocephalus ranthocephalus. Yellow-headed Blackbird.—10 days. 
Ageldius pheeniceus phaniceus. Red-winged Blackbird.—10-14 days. 
Sturnella magna magna, Meadowlark.—15-17 days. 

Sturnella neglecta, Western Meadowlark.—-15 days. 

Icterus cucullatus nelsoni. Arizona Hooded Oriole.—12-14 days. 
Icterus spurius. Orchard Oriole.—12 days. 

Icterus galbula, Baltimore Oriole.—14 days. 

Icterus bullocki. Bullock’s Oriole—14 days. 

Euphagus carolinus. Rusty Blackbird.—14 days. 

Euphagus cyanocephalus. Brewer's Blackbird.—14 days. 
Quiscalus quiscula quiscula, Purple Grackle.—14 days. 
Quiscalus quiscula @neus. Bronzed Grackle.—13-16 days. 
Megaquiscalus major major. Boat-tailed Grackle.—15 days. 
Megaquiscalus major macrourus, Great-tailed Grackle.—15 days. 
Hesperiphona vespertina vespertina. Evening Grosbeak. 13-14 days. 
Carpodacus purpureus. Purple Finch.—13 days. 

Carpodacus mezicanus frontalis, House Finch.—13 days. 
Astragalinus tristis tristis. Goldfinch.—12-14 days. 
Plectrophenaz nivalis nivalis. Snow Bunting.—21 (?) days. 
Passer domesticus. European House Sparrow.—12-14 days. 
Powcetes gramineus gramineus. Vesper Sparrow.—11-13 days. 
Passerculus sandwichensis savanna, Savannah Sparrow.—12 days. 
Chondestes grammacus strigatus. Western Lark Sparrow.—12 days. 
Zonotrichia albicollis. White-throated Sparrow. 12-14 days. 
Spizella passerina passerina, Chipping Sparrow.—10-12 days. 
Spizella pusilla pusilla, Field Sparrow.—13 days. 

Junco hyemalis. Slate-colored Junco.—11-12 days. 

Melospiza melodia melodia. Song Sparrow.—10-14 days. 
Melospiza georgiana. Swamp Sparrow.—13 days. 

Passerelia iliaca schistacea. Slate-colored Sparrow.—12-14 days. 
Pipilo erythrophthalmus erythrophthalmus, Towhee.—12-13 days. 
Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis. Cardinal.—12 days. 

Zamelodia ludovicana. Rose-breasted Grosbeak.—14 days. 
Passerina cyanea, Indigo Bunting.—12 days. 

Passerina amena. Lazuli Bunting.—12 days. 

Progne subis subis. Purple Martin.—12-15 days. 
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Petrochelidon lunifrons lunifrons. Cliff Swallow.——-12-14 days. 
Hirundo erythrogaster. Barn Swallow.—-11 days. 

Iridoprocne bicolor, Tree Swallow.—1l4 days. 

Bombycilla cedrorum, Cedar Waxwing.—10-12 days. 
Phainopepla nitens. Phainopep!a.—16 days. 

Lanius ludovicianus ludivicianus, Loggerhead Shrike.—12-13 days. 
Lanius ludovicianus migrans. Migrant Shrike.—13-16 days. 
Vireosylva olivacea. Red-eyed Vireo.—12-14 days. 

Lanivireo solitarus solitarus, Blue-headed Vireo.—10-11 days. 
Protonotaria citrea. Prothonotary Warbler.—1l4 days. 
Helmitheros vermivorus. Worm-eating Warbler.—13 days. 
Vermivora pinus, Blue-winged Warbler.—10 days. 

Vermivora chrysoptera. Golden-winged Warbler.—10 days. 
Vermivora rubricapillus rubricapillus. Nashville Warbler.—11-12 


days. 


Dendroica estiva estiva. Yellow Warbler.—10-11 days. 
Dendroica coronata, Myrtle Warbler.—12-13 days. 

Dendroica magnolia, Magnolia Warbler.—i2Z days. 

Dendroica pensylvanica, Chestnut-sided Warbler.—10-11 days. 
Dendroica virens. Black-throated Green Warbler.—12 days. 
Dendroica palmarum hyprochrysea. Yellow-Pahn Warbler.—12 days. 
Dendroica discolor, Vrairie Warbler.—14 (7?) days. 

Seirus aurocapillus, Ovenbird.—12 days. 

Geothlypis trichas trickas. Maryland Yellowthroat.—12 days. 
Icteria virens virens. Yellow-breasted Chat.—15 days. 

Setophaga ruticilla. Redstart.—12 days. 

Mimus polyglottos polyglottos. Mockingbird.—10 days. 
Dumetella carolinensis. Catbird.—12-14 days. 

Toxostoma rufum, Brown Thrasher.—11-14 days. 

Toxrostoma curvirostre curvirostre. Curve-billed Thrasher.——13 days. 
Thryothorus ludovicianus ludovicianus, Carolina Wren.—12 days. 
Thryothorus ludovicianus mimensis. Florida Wren.—14 days. 
Thryomanes bewicki,. Bewick’s Wren.—10-15 days. 

Troglodytes aédon aédon, House Wren.—11-13 days. 
Telmatodytes palustris palustris. Long-billed Marsh Wren. 10-13 


days. 


Sitta canadensis, Red-breasted Nuthatch.—-12 days. 

Panthestes atricapillus atricapillus. Chickadee.—11-14 days. 
Hylocichta mustelina. Wood Thrush.—14 days. 

Hylocichla ustulata ustulata. Russet-backed Thrush.—14 days. 
Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni, Olive-backed Thrush.—10-13 days. 
Hylocichla guttata pallasi. Hermit Thrush.—12 days. 
Planesticus migratorius migratorius. Robin.—11-14 days. 

Sialia sialis sialis. Bluebird.—12 days. 
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EDITORIAL 


Pressure of copy and of work has interfered with preparing and 
printing notices of publications receiyed. This feature will be re- 
sumed in the next issue of the Bulletin. 





The unprecedented spring-like weather of middle February, which 
the central regions of the country experienced, brought the first 
group of migrants up to the lake region a full fortnight earlier than 
normal. It will be interesting to study the effect of this early 
movement upon the subsequent migrations. 





Tae value of the Christmas Census which Bird-Lore inaugurated, 
and which, by the way, made unnecessary the New Year Census, 
which the writer started and continued for a few years, will not be 
questioned by any person who delves deeply into field studies. There 
should be at least two other similar censuses during the period 
of the vernal migration. One might well be made for the first 
day of April, which usually comes in the spring holiday season for 
teachers and pupils, and the other May 15. The first would occur 
in the interval between the migrations of the earlier species, and 
that of the later ones, and would furnish a basis for determining 
the population of the earlier species, for not many of them have 
gone north by that time. The Wilson Bulletin would gladly lend 
its pages for the publication of such a census this year. The other 
census would be made during the greatest flight of warblers and 
other small birds. Such a census could be only approximate be- 
cause of the numbers of the birds, but it would be none the less 
interesting and valuable. 
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FIELD NOTES 
GOLDEN EAGLE (Aquila chrysaétos) IN OHO. 


I recently met with an early record of this species in northern 
Ohio, which may be worthy of reference, as the original record is 
in a rare and obscure publication. Rev. Chas. Fox of Grosse Isle, 
Mich., has a note on this bird in his paper on “ The Birds of Mich- 
igan” as follows: “Golden Eagle. The late Rev. William Wright 
had a live Golden Eagle, Aquila chrysaétos, taken near Toledo, Ohio, 
in 1851.” Fox, Peninsular Journ. of Medic., Vol. I, 1853, Oct., p. 
160. 

Mus. of Zodlogy, Ann Arbor, Mich. B. H. SwA.es. 


LARGE NUMBERS OF PINE SISKINS IN MAY. 


Ever since coming to Marshalltown I have looked in vain for 
the Pine Siskin (Pinus spinus), until on May 8, 1914, as I passed 
a flock of singing goldfinches high in a clump of cottonwoods, I 
heard what I took to be a rather peculiar variation of the song. 
I stopped and examined the flock of perhaps twenty-five birds care 
fully through the glasses. Most of them were goldfinches without 
a doubt, but there were at least six which, in the early morning 
light, appeared darker than the rest. I took one of these and it 
proved to be a female pine siskin. I saw no more of them until 
the eleventh, when two were noted. On the thirteenth they became 
abundant about town and remained so until the eighteenth. A 
ten-mile trip along the river on the sixteenth found them present 
everywhere. Hardly a tree but had its quota of pine siskins. The 
last one was noted on May twenty-third. All my previous Iowa 
records have been in winter or early spring and I was rather 
surprised at this invasion. 

Marshalltown, Iowa. Ina N. GABRIELSON, 


SECOND BREEDING RECORD OF THE CHESTNUT-SIDED 
WARBLER (Dendroica pensylvania) FOR CHESTER 
COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Dr. Warren mentions having met with this bird in the county 
during the breeding season, but Samuel B. Ladd’s discovery of the 
nest and five eggs (now in the collection of J. Parker Norris, Jr.) 
on the high ground near Frazer, May 27th, 1900, appears to be the 
first authentic county record. Believing that diligent search would 
reveal it nesting at Berwyn, which is only six miles from Frazer 
and on the same chestnut-covered ridge, I memorized the song of 
the migrant during the great northward movement of May 14th, 
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1914, and on the 30th had the good fortune to recognize it again 
at the edge of the woods (elevation about 525 feet) just back of 
my home. The male sang at intervals all day long from some one 
of the several chestnut-oak trees standing in a narrow slashing 
planted in wheat: “ Che-che-che-chew,’ or after a short flight, the 
last two syllables were apt to have a peculiar twist “ wee-chee,” 
suggesting the Maryland Yellow-throat. The female was not no- 
ticed until June 6th, when the pair chased a Catbird about in the 
tangled thicket of chestnut, scrub and chestnut-oak, blackberry 
and raspberry bushes to the left of the clearing. Search as I might 
I was unable to locate the nest up to June 10th, when I judged 
the first brood, if not destroyed, had flown. 

However, as I was returning home on July 10th a little before 
sundown, the pair betrayed by their actions on a dead tree at the 
opposite side of the small clearing to which I had devoted my 
search, that the nest was not far away. Soon the female, with 
drooping wings and trembling violently, flew down and revealed 
her nest twelve feet in the woods, about one and one-half feet 
from the ground in the prongs of a wild azalea bush. It contained 
two young not more than four days old and an infertile egg. The 
dainty little nest, taken after the young had flown, is composed 
of stems of the tumbling grass, vegetab!e down, narrow strips of 
plant and wild grape-vine bark; and (unlike the nest found by 
Mr. Ladd, which was lined with hair moss) lined with split grass 
and a few shreds of grape-vine bark. FRANK L, Burns. 


THE INTRODUCTION AND LOCAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
STARLING (Sturnus vulgaris) IN SOUTH- 
EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 

It is well known that about a hundred Starlings were imported 
and liberated in Central Park, New York, 1890-91, and that in ten 
years the numerous progeny of these birds had spread northward 
as far up the Connecticut valley as Springfield, Mass., and south- 

ward over New Jersey. 

It seems probable that the Delaware valley was reached via the 
Passaic, Raritan and Milistone rivers, and the naturally roving dis- 
position of this species was excellently served in association with 
wandering bands of Crows, Cowbirds, Blackbirds and Grackles dur- 
ing the fall and winter months, and soon spread over Mercer, 
Burlington, Camden and Gloucester counties, N. J., Bucks and Phil- 
adelphia counties, Pa, It is recorded on the Jersey coast as far 
south as Cape May in 1909, two years earlier than at Salem on 
the Delaware. 

Although it was reported in Philadelphia county as early as 
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November, 1907, it required several years to become thoroughly 
established before it penetrated inland. On January 5, 1911, a 
flock was reported in the Chester valley, between Berwyn and Valley 
Forge, feeding in the meadows with the Crows; by February 2 large 
seattered flocks of from 50 to 150 birds appeared and a male was 
secured for identification and I value it highly as probably the first 
capture in Chester county. During the following spring the birds 
dispersed through the valley, nesting as far west as Bacton to my 
knowledge. Chester valley, for its entire length of thirty miles, is 
enclosed by wooded hills of no considerable height; nevertheless, 
since this bird appears to be more of a lover of the open country, 
it presented a sufficient barrier to prevent an immediate invasion; 
and the Wayne, Devon, Berwyn and Paoli contingent arrived with 
the Grackles via the Darby creek route in 1912, and a year later 
had become perfect pests to some of the suburban residents., 

The few Starlings that eventually penetrated the valley hills 
north of Berwyn, came up the branches of Trout run and estab- 
lished themselves at the heads of the ravines in 1913 and 1914; 
and when I first heard the throaty, chattering song attempts of a 
male in the shrubbery of my home, I knew that our local subju- 
gation had been accomplished, since the advance from different 
quarters were about to be reunited. 

Since the Starling appears to travel during the colder months, 
foHowing the lines of least resistance, it is likely to penetrate far 
into the South under the guidance of allied species long before it 
invades the West. Its advance westward will doubtless be slow 
until the tributaries of the Mississippi are reached, when it is 
apt to be rapid, especially in the more open country. 

Berwyn, Pa. Frank L. Burns. 


WHITE PELICANS KILLED AT SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


A flock of White Pelicans of considerable numbers was observed 
in the vicinity of McCook lake, in South Dakota, near Sioux City, 
and of Crystal lake, in Nebraska, during the latter part of Sep- 
tember, 1914. The flock was first reported on September 18 by 
Mr. F. T. Crum, an employe of the Sioux City Journal, who, while 
fishing at the mouth of the Big Sioux river on that date, observed 
the birds in flight. They had been on a sandbar in the Missouri 
river near the mouth of the Big Sioux. He estimated their num- 
ber at about 200. A flock of about this size was observed by sev- 
eral persons in the same general locality over, a period of a week 
or more. 

The Emerson (Nebraska) Enterprise of September 24, 1914, pub- 
lished the following: : 
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“While going to Sioux City Sunday morning with his family, the 
editor saw several hundred Pelicans soaring over South Sioux City. 
We returned home by the way of Jackson. Between Jackson and 
South Sioux City the highway was strewn with dead Pelicans. They 
had evidently soared low and killed themselves by fiying into the 
telephone wires.” . , 

Mr. Ira Waddell, a farmer living near the northwestern end of 
Crystal lake, in Nebraska, across the Missouri river from Sioux 
City, la., informed Mr. George Ludcke, of Sioux City, a hunter 
who has a hunting lodge at McCook lake, that during the week be- 
ginning Septembem 20 he saw a number of dead White Pelicans 
along the road between South Sioux City and his home. He esti- 
mated that he probably saw seventeen or eighteen of the birds. He 
assumed that the birds had been shot and thrown aside, although 
he made no examination to ascertain the manner of their death. 
The country in the vicinity is wooded. There are no telephone or 
other wires along the road which could have caused the death of 
the Pelicans by accident, Mr. Waddell stated. If there had been 
such wires, Mr. Waddell added, the trees would have prevented the 
birds from flying low enough to have been harmed by them. 

Mr. Emmet C. Higgins, of Omaha, an inspector for the United 
States- Biological Survey, under date of October 9, wrote to Dr. T. 
S. Palmer, of the United States Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, that he had investigated the death of these Peli- 
eans and found death due to striking telephone wires in the vi- 
cinity of Dakota City, Nebraska. Mr. Higgins stated that about 
fifty birds in all had been killed, and that he found seventeen dead 
birds in a radius of two miles. The birds, Mr. Higgins said, seemed 
to have been killed on or about Sunday, October 4. 

Mr. Higgins, in a letter to Prof. T. C. Stephens. of Morningside 
College, Sioux City, under date of October 16, stated that he had 
examined seventeen of the Pelicans found dead near Dakota City 
and had discovered no indications of gunshot wounds upon them. 
Mr. Higgins’ conclusion was that the Ceaths were due to striking 
the telephone wires. 

It is impossible for me, with the facts in hand, to reconcile the 
conflicting testimony as to how the Pelicans were killed. It is a 
common: practice for a certain type of hunters in this vicinity, 
however, and has been for many years, to shoot these birds. These 
hunters make no concealment of this practice. The birds offer a 
good target, and that is sufficient for them. Generally the birds 
are left where shot, although an occasional specimen is brought to 
the city and mounted. 

Sioux City, Ia., Nov. 18, 1914. A. F. ALLEN, 














ATTENTION! 


Museums, Educational Institutions «4 Collectors 


I am prepared to mount or furnish mounted specimens of mam- 
mals, birds, reptiles and fish and to prepare or supply scientific skins 
and oological specimens. 


Our life groups of the above are sought by those who recognize 


ability and accurateness of workmanship and the perfect condition of 
material furnished. 





Descriptive matter relative to our methods, also references per- 
taining to our responsibility, will be furnished upon application. 


Karl W. Kahmann 


Work Rooms and Studio 


2457 Lincoln Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Glimpses of Wild Life 





If you are in need of illustrations involving bird life or any of 
the vertebrates let me know your plans. 





I have many unpublished sketches, drawings and paintings truly 
depicting the creatures of the air, land and water. 

Poses and attitudes are characteristic of the species and should 
enhance the value of your articles. | 


KARL PLATH 
Artist 
3307 W. Congress St., Chicago, III. 
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Tyler, Dr. Windsor M., 522 Massachusetts Ave., Lexington. Act. 








Winslow, A. M., 3 Lyford St., Worcester. 
Wright, Horace W., 107 Pinckney St., Boston. Assoc. 
Ballard, Prof. H. H., Pittsfield. Hon. 


MICHIGAN, 


Barrows, Prof. Walter B., Agricultural College, East Lansing. Act. 

Blain, Dr. Alex. W., Jr., 1105 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. Act. 

Eddy, N. A., Craps Bldg., Bay City. Assoc. 

King, Helen B., 616 S. Weadock Ave., Saginaw. Assoc. 

Mershon, Wm. B., Saginaw. Act. 

Newcomb, C. A., Jr., Newcomb, Endicott Co., Woodward Ave., De- 
troit. Assoc. 

Stuart, F. A., Marshall. Assoc. . 

Tinker, A. D., 342 S. State*St., Ann Arbor. Act. 

White, W. F., Jr., care Mich. Limestone & Chem. Co., Rogers. 

Wood, J. Claire, 179 17th St., Detroit. Act. 

Wood, Norman A., 1216 S. University Ave., Ann Arbor. Act. 

Wright, Miss H. H., 1637 Gratiot Ave., Saginaw Ave., W. S. Assoc. 


MINNESOTA, 
Bailey, Bernard, R. F. D. No. 1, Elk River. Act. . 
Bond, Harry L., Lakefield. Assoc. ° 
Kretzmann, Prof. P. E., 1280 St. Anthony Ave., St. Paul. Act. 
Roberts, Dr. Thos. S., 1603 4th Ave., Minneapolis. Act. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Strong, Dr. Reuben M., Univ. of Miss., University. Act. 


MISSOURI. 
Harris, Harry, 901 Armour Boul., Kansas City. Act. 
Hoffman, Ralph, 11 W. Concord Ave. Kansas City. Act. 
MeNeil, Dr. Chas. A., Sedalia. Act. 
Pardee, Gladys S., Tarkio. Assoc. 
Widmann, O., 5105 Morgan St., St. Louis. Honorary. 
Wilson, Sidney S., German Ave. Bank Bldg., St. Joseph. Act. 


NEBRASKA. . 
Dawson, Prof. R. W., 1105 N. 33d St., Lincoln. Act. 
Stevens, Dr. J. F., Box 546, Lincoln. Assoc. 
Swenk, Prof. Myron H., 3028 Starr St., Lincoln. Act. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE. 
Townsend, Rev. Manley B., Nashua. Act. 


NEw JERSEY. 
Curtis, Harold, 376 Summer Ave., Newark, N. J. Assoc. 


Evans, William B., 205 E. Central Ave., Moorestown. Assoc. 
Grant, W. W., Englewood. 








Hiolmes, Mrs. Georgiana K., Summit. Act. 

Howland, R. H., Upper Montclair. Act. 

Kohler, Louis H., 98 Watressing Ave., Bloomfield. Assoc. 
Potter, J. K., 6th and Bailey Sts., Camden. 


New YORK. 
Abbott, Clinto G., 153 W. 73d St., New York. Act. 
Adams, Mrs. John D., Bay Shore, Long Island. Assoc. 
Braislin, Dr. Wm. C., 556 Washington Ave., Brooklyn. Act. 
Burtch, Verdi, Branchport. Act. 
Chapman, Frank M., Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York. Act. 
Childs, John Lewis, Floral Park. Act. 
Crosby, Maunsell, Grasmere, Rhinebeck. Act. 
Dwight, Dr. Jonathan, Jr., 134 W. 7ist St., New York. Act. 
Eastman, Francis B., Plattsburg Barracks. Act. 
Fisher, Prof. G. Clyde, Amer. Mus..Nat. Hist., New York. Act. 
Fuertes, Louis Agassiz, Cornell Heights, Ithaca. . Act. 
Hall, F. H., Geneva. Act. 
Hix, Geo. E., 114 W. 90th St., New York. Act. 
Hoag, Benj., Stephantown. Assoc. 
Johnson, Frank Edgar, 16 Amackassin Terrace, Yonkers. Assoc. 
Keeler, S. L., Box 473, Scarsdale. Assoc. 
Kuser, John Dryden, 908 5th Ave., New York. Act. . 
McCreary, Otto, Agricultural Exp. Station, Geneva. Assoc. 
Phillip, P. B., St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York. Assoc. 
Rogers, Chas. H., 5 W. 82d St., P. O., S. W., New York. Act. 
Van Wagner, Millard, Saltpoint, R. F. D. Act. 


NoRTH CAROLINA. 
Metcalf, Prof. Zeno P., A. and M. College, Raleigh. Act. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Danforth, Stuart L., East Joffrey. Assoc. 
Ford, Rev. Eugene C., 1017 Seventh St. North, Fargo. Assoc. 
Larson, Adrin, Keene. Act. 


OHIO, 

Baird, Robt. L., Troy. Act. 
Bales, Dr. B. R., Circleville. Act. 
Beardsley, R. W., North Wood St., Loudonville. 
Brandt, H. W., care The Brandt Co., Sheriff St. Market, Cleve- 

land. Assoc. 
Brown, Harry W., Glendale. 
Burton, Rev. William Wallace, Alliance. Assoc. 
Cook, Orange, Chardon. Assoc. 
Doolittle, E. A., Box 444, Painesville. Assoc. 
Edgerton, Miss Alice, Columbian. Assoc. 















































Floyd, Joseph L., 508 New Harter Bank Bldg., Canton. 

Ford, F. E., Chardon. Assoc. 

Fordyce, Geo. L., 40 Lincoln Ave., Youngstown. Act. 

Giddings, L. A., 370 Howell Ave., Cincinnati. Assoc. 

Goodrich, Calvin, 2421 Glenwood Ave., Toledo. Assoc. 

Henderson, H. N., Wilmington. 

Henninger, Rev. W. F., New Bremen. Act. 

Hine, Prof. James S., Ohio State Univ., Columbus. Act. 

Hopkins, A. W., M.D., 47 McGovern Ave., Ashtabula. Assoc. 

Jones, Dr. Howard, Circleville. Act. 

Jones, Dr. Lynds, Spear Laboratory, Oberlin. Act. 

Kean, Miss Laura, Stockport. Assoc. 

Kellogg, H. W., 39 Jefferson Ave., Columbus. Assoc. 

Kent State Normal School, Kent. Assoc. 

Kimes, Edward D., 811 High Ave., S. W., Canton. Assoc. 

King, Rev. J. W., 411 Dueper Ave., Canton. 

McConnell, Harry B., Cadiz. Act. 

Mills, Prof. Wm. C., Ohio State Univ., Columbus. Act. 

Morris, C. H., McConnelsville. Act. 

Morse, Harry G., Huron. Act. 

Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, 15th and High, 
Columbus. 

Phelps, Frank M., Elyria. Act. 

Roads, Miss Katie M., 463 Vine St., Hillsboro. Assoc. 

Roper, Kenyon, 509 N. 4th St., Steubenville, Assoc. 

Scott, Mrs. R. T., 603 N. 7th St., Cambridge. Assoc. 

Shankland, F. N., Willoughby. Assoc. 

Showalter, Ben R., 88 Victor Ave., Dayton. Act. 

Sorver, Rex A., R. F. D. No. 3, Sidney. Assoc. 

Warner, Willis H., R. F. D. No 2, Canfield. Assoc. 

Wilson, Herrick C., Oberlin. 

Wilson, Mrs. Julia W., Oberlin. 

Young, John P., 1510 5th Ave., Youngstown. Act. 





OREGON. 
Walker, Alex., Mulino. Act. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Ball, Dr. J. P., 4445 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. Act. 
Benners, Archie, Ambler. Act. 
Benners, G. B., Ambler. Act. 
Burleigh, Thos. D., 825 N. Negley Ave., Pittsburgh. Assoc. 
Burns, Frank L., Berwyn, Pa. Act. 
Dickey, Samuel S., 31 South West St., Waynesburg. Assoc. 
Fisher, Miss E. W., 2222 Spruce St., Philadelphia. Act. 
Hamilton, Earle, 400 Walnut St., Versailles, via McKeesport. Assoc. 
Honywill, Albert W., 522 Holmes St., Wilkinsburg. Assoc. 

















Jackson, Thomas H., 304 N. Franklin St., Westchester. Act. 
Jacobs, J. Warren, Waynesburg. Act. 

Keim, Dr. Thos. D., 405 Radcliffe St., Bristol. 

Mercur, J. Watts, Jr., Wallingford. Act. 

Miller, Richard F., 2069 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia. Act. 
Norris, Joseph Parker, Jr., 2122 Pine St., Philadelphia. Act. 
Reed, Alex., 123 East Maiden St., Washington. Assoc. 
Sharpless, Robert P., Westchester. Act. 

Thomas, W. F., 316 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh. Act. 

Todd, W. E. Clyde, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. Act. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
McGregor, Richard C., Bureau of Science, Manila. Act. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Flanagan, John H., 89 Power St., Providence. Act. 
Hathaway, Harry S8.. Box 1466, Providence. Act. 
Walter, Dr. Herbert E., Brown Univ., Providence. Act. 


SoutTH DAKOTA. 
Mallory, W. B., Lennox, S. D. Assoc. 
Wickens, G. Ernest, Avon. Assoc. 
TENNESSEE, 
Gray, D. R., Rockdale, Maury Co. Assoc. 
TEXAS, 


Pope, E. T., Colmesneil. 
Shearer, Dr. A. R., Mont Belvieu, Chambers Co. Act. 


Simmons, G. Finley, 622 First Nat. Bank Bldg., Houston. Act. 


UTAH. 
Goodwin, Rev. S. H., Provo. Assoc. 
Treganza, A. O., U. S. and T. Bldg., Salt Lake City. Assoc. 
VIRGINIA, 
Bailey, H. B., Newport News. Act. 
Bailey, H. H., Newport News. Act. 
WASHINGTON, 
Skinner, H. H., 234 Mitchell Bldg., N. Yakima. Act. 
Rathbun, S. F., 217 14th Ave., N. Seattle. Act. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Price, Ligon, R. F. D. No. 1, Box 44, Dunmore. 


WISCONSIN. 


Cahn, A. R., Dept. Zodlogy, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison. Act. 


Cleasby, E. A., Portage. Act. 
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Glenn, Elma G., Wyalusing. Assoc. 

Malin, Mrs. Joda, Wyalusing. Assoc. 

Simpson, Mrs. Mark L., 1340 Grand Ave., Milwaukee. Assoc. 
Snyder, Will Edwin, 309 De Clark St., Beaver Dam. Assoc. 
Wagner, Prof. Geo., 73 Biol Bldg, Madison. Act. 

Wilcox, H. B., R. F. D. No. 1, Box 10A, North Racine. 


The considerable time which has elapsed since the last published 
list of members makes it necessary to first issue this provisional list 
in order that it may be examined by every member for the purpose 
of having all mistakes in spelling and addresses corrected. Will 
you not aid the officers in their task of making an accurate mem- 
bership roll by notifying President T. C. Stephens of any errors 
which you may detect? 

A provision of our Constitution makes it optional with every mem- 
ber whether he will be an Active or an Associate member. Please 
indicate your preference in this matter to President Stephens. 






































CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE WILSON 
ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB 


ARTICLE I. 


Name and Object. 


SEcTION 1. This organization shall be known as The Wilson Orni- 
thological Club. 


Section 2. The object of this Club shall be the promotion of Orni- 
thology, especially in Middle North America. 


ARTICLE IT. 


Membership. 
SEcTION 1. The membership shall consist of Active, Associate and 


Honorary Members. Only Active members may vote or hold 
an elective office. 


SeEcTION 2. Election of Members. 


Clause A. Nominations for membership must be made through 
the Secretary. 

Clause B. Members may be admitted at the annual meeting by 
a majority vote of the Active members present. 


Clause C. Recommendations for Honorary Membership may be 
made only by Active members, and they must be accompanied 
by statements concerning the eligibility of the person rec- 
ommended. 

Clause D. Any member may become a Sustaining member by 
making an annual payment of five dollars. 


Section 3. Annual Dues. 


Clause A. The annual dues of Active members shall be two dol- 
lars, of Associate members one dollar. All dues shal] be 
payable in advance during the month of January. 

Clause B. One dollar of membership dues shall be applied to 
subscription to the Wilson Bulletin. 


SecTion 4. Any member in arrears for dues one year may be 
dropped from the roll of members at any meeting, by a major- 
ity vote of the Active members present. 








ARTICLE IIT. 


Officers. 

Section 1. The officers shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Secretary, and a Treasurer. Officers shall hold office for one 
year, or until their successors are elected. These officers shali 
constitute a Council. Their terms of office shall begin at the 
close of the meeting at which they are elected. e 


SecTIon 2. Duties of Officers. 

Clause A. The President shall preside at all meetings, appoint 
such committees as are not otherwise designated, and have 
general oversight and direction of the officers and business 
of the organization. 

Clause B. In the absence or disability of the President the Vice- 
President shall act in his stead. 

Clause C. The Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings, 
keep a file of the members, conduct the official correspondence, 
and send out notices under the direction of the President. 

Clause D. The Treasurer shall collect and disburse the funds 
of the Club as directed by the Council, and notify the mem- 
bers in regard to dues. 


SecTIoN 3. Officers shall be elected at the annual meeting by a 
majority vote of the Active members present. 


SeEcTION 4. Vacancies in the board of officers, occurring by death, 
resignation, or otherwise, may be filled by appointment of the 
Council, but the person so appointed shall hold office only until 
the close of the next meeting of the Club. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Meetings. 


Section 1. An Annual Meeting shall be held at a time and place 
to be determined by the Council. 


Section 2. Nine Active members shall constitute a quorum. 


SecTIon 3. This organization shall be governed by “ Roberts Rules 
of Order.” 


SecTIon 4. Special meetings may be called by a majority of the 
Council, or by not less than 25 Active members. 


ARTICLE V. 


Accounts. 
A committee of two shall be appointed at each annual meeting 




















whose duty it shall be to audit the accounts of the Treas- 
urer for the year closing with that meeting. 


ARTICLE VI. 
By-Laws. 
SecTION 1. By-laws recommended by the Council or by at least 


three Active members may be adopted at any meeting by a 
majority vote of the Active members present. 


SEcTION 2. By-laws may be repealed at any meeting, upon recom- 
mendation of the Council, or of at least three Active members, 
by a majority vote of the Active members present. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Amendments. 


Amendments to the Constitution recommended by the Council, or 
by at least three Active members, may be adopted at the next 
annual meeting following the meeting at which they are offered 
by an affirmative vote of two-thirds of the members present. 


By-LAWSs., 


1. The order of business shall be as follows: 
Roll call of Active members. 
Reading of minutes. 

Reading of correspondence. 
Appointment of Committees. 
Reports of officers. 

Election of members. 

Old business. 

New business. 

Election of officers. 
Reading of papers. 


2. The following committees shall be appointed at the annual 
meeting : 
(1) a committee of three on nominations; 
(2) a committee of three on resolutions; 
(3) a program committee of which the Secretary shall be 
chairman. 


3. Any member three months in arrears for dues shall be ineligi- 
ble to vote or to hold an elective office. 

4. The official organ of publication shall be The Wilson Bulletin. 

5. An editor and a business manager for the official organ shall 


be appointed by the Council. These shall be ea#-oficio mem- 
bers of the Council. 








Announcement 


As I find it necessary to move my belongings to another locality, 
I’m endeavoring to make the task as light as possible. If any col- 
leges, museums or individuals would be interested in acquiring cer- 
tain specimens, I might arrange things to the mutual advantage of 
all parties concerned. 

EDW. ARMSTRONG, 
207 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Il. 





The Collectors’ Journal 


An illustrated monthly magazine devoted to collectors of postage 
stamps, The leading exponent of stamp collecting which no collector 
can afford to be without. 


Subscription Price, 50e per year. 
Sample Copy, 5c. 


H. L. LINDQUIST, Epiror anp PUBLISHER, 
700 East 40th St., Chicago, Il. 


We operate our own printing plant and are in position to do 
high grade commercial and publication work at moderate prices. 
VYrite us about your next job. 


The Wilson Lantern Slide and Photo Exchange 


unexcelled in the making of lantern slides, plain or colored. We 
have achieved success at copying or en!arging pictures from prints 
or half-tones. Professoiona:l developing and finishing for amateurs 
throuzhout the country. We tint photos. We photograph anything 
in nature which comes before our lens. The best results are al- 
wars obtained from the original negative and the best subsiitute is 
a glossy print. Mr. Gerard Alan Abbott uses our methods exclusively. 


LANTERN SLIDES 


Negative and slide, Tic and up. 

Reduction from original negative, 50c. 
Contract from original negative, 40c. 
Professional coloring of slides, 50c to $1.50. 





ENLARGEMENTS 
Size Rlack & White Sepia Size Black & White Sepia 
5x7 40¢ SOc «11x14 1.25 1.50 
61%4x8%4 60¢c He 8 = 44x17 1.50 2.00 
8x10 THe 1.00 16x20 2.00 2 50 
10xi2 1.00 1.25 





Above prices are for enlargements from original negatives. Thirty- 
five cents extra is charged when a copy negative is made. 


1302 Venetian Building, Chicago, Il. 





WILSON CLUB PUBLICATIONS 


Consist of two Series, Old and New 


THE OLD SERIES comprise the following issues: 
Ornithologists’ and Oologists’ Semi-Annual, Vols. I and II, two 
numbers each, Vol. III, one number. (Only No. 1 of Vol. 
III is obtainable.) 50 cents. 
Wilson Quatterly, Vol. IV, two numbers. Both out of print. 
The Journal, two numbers. 10 cents a number. 


THE NEW SERIES comprise the 
Wilson Bulletin, from 1 to 90 inclusive. (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7%, 
8, 24, 28, are reprinted.) 


Of the Wilson Bulletins, No. 4 is a study of the Mniotiltide, 22 
pages, by LYNDS JONES. Price 25 cents. No. 5, The American 
Crow, 41 pagés. Price 50 cents. No. 15 is a study of “ The Oberlin 


Grackle Roost,” 18 pages, by LYNDS JONES. Price 25 cents. No. 
30, “ Warbler Songs,” 56 pages, by LYNDS JONES, in which all 
North American Warblets are discussed, the songs of nearly all de- 
scribed, and a field key to the adult males given. Price $1.00. No. 31, 
“A Monograph of the Flicker,” 82 pages, by FRANK L. BURNS. 
Price $1.00. No. 33, “A Summer Reconnoissance in the West,” by 
LYNDS JONES and W. L. DAWSON, being a study in fourteen 
states during a journey of 7000 miles. Price 25 cents. No. 37, 
“A Sectional Bird Census,” by FRANK L. BURNS. Price 50 cents. 
Nos. 76-77, “A MONOGRAPH OF THE BROAD-WINGED 
HAWK,” 176 pages, by FRANK L. BURNS. Price $1.00. 


The other numbets consist of “ General Notes.” Price 15 cents 
and 30 cents each. The whole New Series for $18.00. 





Address all communications to 


THE WILSON BULLETIN 
SPEAR LABORATORY, - . . - . OBERLIN, OHIO 





